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Thirty-seven years ago a wise and thoughtful 
father bought three life insurance policies in the 
Equitable. One policy was for his wife, and the 
others for his two little girls, one eight years old 
and the other ten. 


This man had every reason to believe that he 
would have the joy of being with his little family 
as the children grew up; that he would see them 
through school, perhaps through college, and 
probably married and established in their own 
homes. Such, however, was not to be, for three 
years later he died. 


Fortunately, the life insurance policies were ar- 
ranged on an income basis—$1!,000 annually to 
his wife and $500 annually to each of his daugh- 
ters, who by then had reached the ages of eleven 
and thirteen years. This income was to be payable 
during the entire remaining lifetime of the bene- 
ficiaries, and for a minimum period of twenty years 
in any event. 


Up to the end of 1939, covering a period of 34 
years, the Equitable’s payments had already 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 





THE EQUITABLE 
Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


reached a total of $70,000—even though the in- 
sured had paid only three premiums aggregating 
$4,200; and as the policies guaranteed to each 
beneficiary an income for life, the mother, now 
73 years old, and the daughters, 46 and 48 re- 
spectively, will continue to receive their incomes 
with clocklike regularity as long as they live. 









What a wonderful picture of life insurance in 
action! 






Obviously, not all policies are productive of 
such dramatic results. However, life insurance is 
purchased with the primary object of guarantee- 
ing to the family, against the hazard of prema- 
ture death of the breadwinner, some of the money 
which the insured would earn during years ahead 
if his life were prolonged. When we buy life insur- 










ance, it is with the expectation of living many 






years into the future, but one cannot control lon- 






gevity. Out of a given number of insured persons 






there will always be some for whom life insurance 
will early step into the picture to take up the in- 







come-producing job where the insured himself 


left off. 









Thomas |. Parkinson, President. 
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VACATION TIME 


The travel folders are beginning to make their 
appearance as vacation time draws near again. 

Some people plan their vacations all year and 
make plans all the year for the occasion. 

Others plan years ahead . . . so they and those 
dependent on them will be guaranteed vacation 
pleasures in future years. Life Insurance helps 
them with their plans. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
Colac 












MIAME <. k. CLEMENTS, Precttontl 
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| ON THE TARGET 


For twenty-four consecutive years Fidelity’s 
Direct Mail Lead Service has been trained on the 
target of “Income for Life” appeal, registering an 
unusually high score of hits which reach up to 40% 
in some areas—and, even including the great met- 
ropolitan centers, average 11% returns. 


And now after thorough field test, Fidelity has 
added another target to the range. The added ser- 
vice is pointed at Family Income and Family Main- 
tenance. This new direct mail appeal gives prom- 
ise of showing a record comparable with the older 
service. 

Both services are backed by a very complete kit 
of sales tools. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presaient 























Qa DO YOU WANT TO SELL- 


An investment that yields a return compar- 
able to any conservative investment and at the same 
time insures the future welfare of loved ones? 


The cash value, in advance, of the net results of a 
lifetime of work and thrift? 


The peace of mind that comes with the knowledge 
of adequate insurance protection? 


A life insurance company acts as trustee for a man’s 
investment and through perpetual management the 
results are guaranteed. You, alone, can sell the in- 
vestment in cash value which yields peace of mind. 


’ If you are interested in the profession of the Life 
Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRFANKFORT INDIANA 











The 


CoLontat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


**4 Public Servant 
Since 1897’’ 


Home Office — Jersey City, N. J. 
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Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia. Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Waish 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 














Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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Unemployment and Defense 


OR nearly seven years the problem of unemployment has been 

uppermost in the minds of the great American public and through- 

out that time the government has endeavored through varied expe- 
dients to solve the problems—without notable success. As a matter 
cf obvious fact, the government is today able to show hardly any 
advance toward the solution of this most stubborn obstacle in the path 
of normal and ordered national progress, as is attested by the con- 
servative estimate that more than ten million employable workers con- 
tinue to mark time at government expense. 

Business itself, insofar as it has made any serious attempt to return 
these millions to gainful employment, is able to boast of even smaller 
success than has been attained by government. A few outstanding 
organizations have shown the foresight to rearrange their seasonal 
production in a manner to spread evenly over the entire year the man 
hours of labor formerly consumed during a few peak months; some 
companies have established relief and private pension systems and 
some have taken up a negligible amount of unemployment through 
part-time employment plans. Few, understandably, have eliminated 
or delayed the installation of labor saving machinery for the sake of 
the unemployed, and seldom during this period has worthwhile ex- 
pansion been undertaken. 

With the advent of the war, however, another cure-all is discovered 
by many of our nationals, in and out of Congress. Observing the 
millions under arms in Europe and witnessing the terribly efficient 
performance of the modern, mechanized armies, they are pointing to 
the comparatively meager equipment possessed by our own forces and 
are calling for frenzied haste in establishing the United States on a 
parity with the best of foreign nations. America may or may not 
enter the war, it is argued, but America should have and at once mani- 
fold elaboration and strengthening of its land, sea and air defenses. 
This being so, what could be more logical, is the reasoning of this 
group, than to set the millions to work in ship yards, airplane factories 
and in munition and arms factories? The superficial philosophy of 
the proposal to divert relief millions into such channels, all in the 
cause of national security, might tend to mislead this great nation into 
a morally dangerous and unenlightened course. No one quarrels with 
the soundness of the idea that the country must establish, in an orderly 
manner, and maintain in a state of efficiency, adequate protection for 
our shores and possessions, but experience speaks against this method 
as an economically sound tool—and the aspirations of all humanity 
as well as experience speak against it as a builder of lasting civiliza- 
tion. The proof of this contention might be cited in the 1933 govern- 
ment of Adolf Hitler where unemployment was first eliminated under 
the smoke of munitions factories. When one possesses a sturdy new 
toy, it is not a natural disposition either to get rid of it or to refrain 
from using it. 

If the solution of the problem of unemployment was our sole objec- 
tive and only reason for being, an intensive armament program might 
well be in order, because on a sufficiently broad scale it would absorb 
the overflow of willing workers. However, a nation, to fulfill a higher 
destiny and to meet a still higher obligation to its people, must temper 
its endeavor to meet temporary and temporal requirements to an 
earnest ambition to contribute ultimately to the civilization of the 
world. 

It must be ever mindful of a responsibility to foster a national 
psychology which will strengthen the moral fibre of its society and 
to consider tomorrow’s needs and economies as well as those of today. 
If, through decency and commonsense practiced today, men of the 
centuries to come could be made to realize the futility of wars, even 
the greatest sacrifices made by our own generations will not have 


been unwise or in vain. 
hie. & 
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A memorandum based on 
sixty-five years’ record of the [| ° 
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(IN TWO PARTS-PART Two) 
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By JOHN S. ANDREWS [| « 
I 
th 
ip 
di 
(Concluded from May 9) the authorities of a city covering policy issued by the insurance com- th 
Another question upon which the all of the employees of such city pany and covering the employees of ; 
department has ruled and which has —or all of a particular group of the city of Schenectady whose salaries or 
received the attention of the courts of such employees, provided the compen- were not fixed by statute. The deci- 
at least two states besides New York sation of such employees is not fixed sion of the Appellate Division of the - 
is that of the validity of group life in- by statute and is not subject to the Supreme Court above mentioned (196 ab 
surance negotiated by the common vote of the electors of the municipal- App. Div. 913) reads as follows: “Or- am 
council, board of aldermen, or com- ity; that certain preliminary steps to der affirmed as a matter of law and f 
mission of a municipality upon the the procuring of such group life in- not in the exercise of discretion, with th 
lives of those employees of the munici- surance covering the lives of employ- costs. All concur except John M. Kel- ne 
pality whose compensation is not fixed ees of a municipality must be taken logg, P. J., and Cochrane, J., dissent- Ni 
by statute but is to be determined by in order that the same may be valid. ing.” The relators then appealed to TI 
the common council, board of alder- 5% the Court of Appeals where the order er 
men, or commission in accordance Municipal Group of the Appellate Division was affirmed, pl 
with the terms of the charter of such Apparently the only case in the 231 N. Y. 593, of Memoranda but the th 
municipality or under the statutes re- courts of this State with regard to the case was not decided upon its merits. 
lating to the administration of the af- power of the officials of a municipal The Court of Appeals decided, all f 
fairs of cities and villages. corporation to negotiate a policy of seven Judges concurring, that the ree- qu 
Chapter 192 of the Laws of 1918 group life insurance covering the lives ord on the appeal to that court was fa 
added to the Insurance Law sections of its employees is that of People ex so defective that they were precluded 49 
101-a to 101-d. Section 101-a defined rel. Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., v. Dibble, from examining the question on its Ar 
group life insurance. comptroller of the city of Schenectady, merits. The order affirming the deci- wr 
Early in the year 1920 and about reported by a brief syllabus in 196 sion of the Appellate Division did not 
the month of February the department App. Div. 913. The decision of Mr. settle the question whether or not, un- bu 
had ruled that the definition of group Justice Borst of the Special Term was der the Constitution and laws of this on 
life insurance contained in §101-a is adverse to the relators, and on the State, a municipality has the power cit 
broad enough to include municipal 14th day of January, 1921, an order to take out group life insurance cov mt 
employees as well as industrial em- was entered denying the motion of re- ering its employees. (Group insurance un 
ployees; that a life insurance com- lators for mandamus to compel the on associations of civil service employ- in 
pany has the authority to issue a comptroller of the city of Schenectady ees now authorized.) tio 
policy of group life insurance to to pay the bill for the premium on the About a month after Mr. Justice Ne 
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Borst of the New York Supreme Court 
wrote his opinion adverse to the rela- 
tors, Messrs. Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., 
and under date February 12, 1921, 
Honorable Harry S. Bowman, Attor- 
ney General of New Mexico, gave an 
opinion to Mr. Berthold Spitz of 
Albuquerque, in which he said in 
part: “Unless authority to the end 
mentioned is contained in the act, it 
is my opinion that the funds of the 
city may not be expended to pay pre- 
miums for insurance upon the lives of 
its employees, as municipalities have 
only such powers and authority as are 
expressly granted to them by the 
legislature and I can find nothing in 
our laws which would authorize 
municipalities to expend their moneys 
for this purpose.” 


Contrasting Opinions 


Three days after Attorney General 
Bowman wrote this opinion Hon. W. 
A. Keleher, city attorney for the city 
of Albuquerque, N. M., rendered an 
opinion to Hon. J. N. Gladding, city 
manager of that city, which opinion 
was in part as follows: “On the whole, 
I am inclined to the view that under 
the general welfare power of a munic- 
ipality and in the exercise of proper 
discretion the city of Albuquerque, 
through its governing body, may con- 
tract and pay for the premiums on 
group insurance... .” 

At the time these two opinions were 
rendered, one adverse, the other favor- 
able, there was pending in the Su- 
preme Court of New Mexico the case 
of Fred Nohl v. Board of Education of 
the city of Albuquerque, and the ap- 
peal in that case is published in 27 
New Mexico, 232-236; 199 Pac. 373. 
This held that payments for 
group insurance for teachers and em- 
ployees are proper expenditures by 
the board of education. 

Another case in the Supreme Court 
of New Mexico, involving the same 
question is Bower v. City of Albu- 
querque, 27 New Mexico 291; 200 Pac. 
421. This decision was handed down 
Aug. 6, 1921. Chief Justice Roberts 
Writing the opinion says: “This case 
involves the right of the City of Al- 
buquerque to carry group insurance 
on the lives of the employees of said 
city. The right of the city to do so 
must be answered in the affirmative 
under the recent decision in this court 
in the case of Nohl v. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Albuquerque, 27 
New Mexico 232-236; 199 Pac. 373.” 


case 





















Departmental Service of John S. Andrews 


John S. Andrews, registrar of the State Department of Insurance for 
twenty-nine years, who retired December 20, 1927, died April 14, 1939. 
He was a diligent student and was devoted to his work in the department. 
He did not consider his position a job but a most interesting opportunity 
for study and service. He began his service in the insurance departmertt 
in 1898, when he was appointed an examiner by Superintendent of In- 
surance Louis F. Payne. He served in this capacity for three years in New 
York City; later he was named to the actuarial division and began his 


residence in Albany. 


Following the Armstrong insurance investigation, Mr. Andrews was 
made chief of the policy bureau in which his duties included the investiga- 
tion and examination of life, health and accident policies. He also acted 
as senior counsel of the department and prepared almost every important 
legal decision made by the department. He was a native of Ontario 
county and formerly practiced law in Canandaigua. 

The accompanying article is one of many written on the subject of in- 
surance by Mr. Andrews and will be of especial interest to readers of The 
Spectator as showing the relation between the courts and the depart- 
ment. Governor Lehman has appointed a Moreland Act Commissioner 
to study Administrative rulings so that this article is timely. 


(Signed 


Louts H. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
State of New York 








Thus the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico in these two cases which both 
arose in the city of Albuquerque, sus- 
tained the views of Hon. W. A. Kele- 
her, city attorney of that city, and 
discredited the opinion of Attorney 
General Harry S. Bowman. 


Affirmative Decisions 


In the same year, 1921, and under 
date of June 14 of that year, Hon. 
Frank H. Thompson, attorney general 
of Tennessee, rendered an opinion to 
Hon. R. L. Garden, insurance commis- 
sioner of that state, adverse to the 
right or power of a municipal corpo- 
ration to take out group insurance cov- 
ering the lives of its employees, or to 
use the funds of the city in paying 
the premium for such insurance. In 
a suit entitled State of Tennessee ex 
rel v. City of Memphis, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society et al., 147 
Tenn. 658, 251 S W 46, it was held 
that the action of the city in taking 
out group insurance was in no sense 
illegal and the expenditure of said 
funds was for a public purpose. 

Thus it will be seen that the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
Mexico and the Supreme Court of the 
State of Tennessee have decided in 
the affirmative the question whether 
the authorities of a municipality have 
the right to take out a policy of group 


life insurance for the benefit of the 
employees of such municipality and to 
pay the premiums for the insurance 
from the funds of the municipality. 

The cases which have been cited 
will show in a general way the facts 
and circumstances under which the 
rulings of the superintendent of insur- 
ance have received the approval of 
courts. Many other cases of like char- 
acter might have been cited but the 
greater number of such cases are 
within the personal knowledge of 
others in the department and I have 
deemed it best to leave it with them 
to furnish such information as may 
be thought necessary with regard to 
those cases. Each one of these cases 
will show that the court has sustained 
the ruling of the department for the 
reason that such ruling is based on 
one or more of the three rules set 
forth on p. 57 of this memorandum. 

(Note: The latest ruling of the 
superintendent of insurance sustained 
by the courts is the case of General 
Reinsurance Corporation v. Pink, 269 
N. Y. 347, holding that subd. 4 of 
section 16 of the Insurance Law, 
restricting ownership by insurance 
corporations of stocks of other insur- 
ance companies to 50 per centum of 
its surplus applies to stock received 
as a gift—Ed.) 

Let us now turn to the other side 
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of the picture, that is, instances in 
which the ruling of the department 
has not been sustained by the courts. 
One of these cases is designated as 
People ex rel United States Grand 
Lodge of the Order of Brith Abraham 
v Payne, as Superintendent 43 App. 
Div. 621. This case was an action 
brought against the superintendent of 
insurance to compel him to act upon 
the application of the plaintiff to 
reincorporate under the provisions of 
the Insurance Law. The plaintiff 
asked for a memorandum to compel 
such action on the part of the super- 
intendent of insurance. The superin- 
tendant had refused to refer the 
plaintiff’s proposed certificate of re- 
incorporation to the attorney general 
for his opinion and approval thereon. 
The court at a special term made an 
order that mandamus issue to the 
superintendent to compel him to sub- 
mit plaintiff’s application to the at- 
torney general to be passed upon by 
him. The superintendent appealed to 
the Appellate Division, which af- 
firmed the order of Special Term, 
with costs and disbursements. (43 
App. Div. 621.) The superintendent 
appealed from this order to the Court 
of Appeals. That court handed down 
its decision Jan. 9, 1900; reported 161 
N. Y. 229. That court held that a mu- 
tual benefit fraternal society duly in- 
corporarated under the laws of this 
state has an absolute legal right to re- 
incorporate under its present name, by 
authority of section 6 of the Gen- 
eral Corporation Law (L. 1890, Chap. 
563, as amended by L. 1892, Chap. 
687) which expressly gives this privi- 
lege to corporations formed by rein- 
corporation, reorganization or consoli- 
dation, or upon the sale of the 
property or franchise of the corpora- 
tion; that the duties of the superin- 
tendent of insurance in the matter of 
filing ordinance of reincorporation of 
a mutual benefit fraternity, of refer- 
ring them to the attorney general, re- 
cording his certificate of conformity 
and approval, and delivering the same 
to the corporation, together with a 
license to do business under section 
231 of the Insurance Law (L. 1892, 
chap. 690) are purely ministerial, 
which he may be compelled to perform 
by mandamus. 


Violation of Ruling 


In this case the action of the super- 
intendent of insurance in refusing to 
submit the papers presented by the 
plaintiff, to the attorney general, was 
not in accordance with the statute. 
Under the law it was his plain duty 
to submit those papers to the attor- 
ney general and be guided by his ad- 
vice in regard to the incorporation of 
the society under the name proposed. 
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The action taken by him was an at- 
tempt to set aside and waive the sta- 
tute under which he was directed to 
act. In refusing to submit the papers 
to the attorney general the superin- 
tendent proceeded in violation of 
Rule 2, page 6 of memorandum. 

Another case in which the ruling 
of the superintendent of insurance 
was not sustained is entitled People 
v. The Equitable Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Corporation, 1 App. Div. 84. In 
this case the superintendent of insur- 
ance had referred to the attorney 
general of the state the matter of an 
application for the appointment of a 
receiver to wind up the affairs of the 
defendant. The Court of Common 
Pleas of the City and County of New 
York denied the plaintiff’s application 
for the appointment of the temporary 
receiver of the defendant corporation. 
The attorney general, representing 
the people, appealed from this order 
to the Appellate Division, where it 
was held that a clear case of violation 
of law, actual insolvency and insuffi- 
ciency of assets not justifying the 
continuance of its business, or acts 
showing that the affairs of the com- 
pany are being carried on fraudulent- 
ly or unlawfully, must be presented 
before the court will appoint a re- 
ceiver of a mutual insurance com- 
pany; that in a doubtful case the 
ability and offer of a company to re- 
store its impaired capital by supply- 
ing funds as asked by the insurance 
department, were circumstances which 
the court should consider where ap- 
plication is made to it upon the part 
of the attorney general to appoint 
a receiver of a mutual insurance cor- 
poration. 


Decision Affirmed 


All the judges concurred in this de- 
cision and affirmed the order made by 
the Court of Common Pleas denying 
plaintiff’s application for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to wind up the af- 
fairs of the corporation. 

In this case the superintendent of 
insurance seems to have been too 
hasty in his action in not permitting 
the directors to make good the impair- 
ment within the time permitted by 
the statute. This was another case 
in which the superintendent undertook 
to set aside and waive the provisions 
of the statute. The result of this liti- 
gation was to discredit the company 
with business men, and even though 
this decision of the Appellate Division 
was in favor of the company, it was 
decided that it would be better to 
wind up the company’s affairs which 
was done; further, the superintendent 
did not act judicially as required by 
Rule 3 page 7. 

The next case in which the correct- 


ness of a ruling of the superintendent 
was up for determination by the 
courts was: The Travelers Insurance 
Co. v. Kelsey, as superintendent, 134 
App. Div. 89. 

This was an appeal from a decision 
of the Albany Special Term of the 
Supreme Court sustaining the defen- 
dant’s demurrer to the complaint and 
dismissing the complaint. The head 
note of this case reads as follows: 
“Section 97 of the Insurance Law, 
limiting the expenditures of insurance 
companies for new business . . . does 
not authorize the superintendent of 
insurance to forbid an expenditure by 
an insurance company in obtaining 
non participating policies of the full 
value of the assumed mortality gains 
for the first five years and to restrict 
it to such part thereof as is repre- 
sented by the margin of that premium 
over and above the loading and one 
half the one-year term premium.” 

The defendant thereupon appealed 
to the Court of Appeals. That court 
handed down a decision Jan. 25, 1910; 
reported, 197 N. Y. 585, which af- 
firmed the decision of the Supreme 
Court (134 App. Div. 89) with costs; 
no opinion. 


Not Justifiable 


In the Court of Appeals this case 
is reported under the title “The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company v. Hotch- 
kiss.” In this case the ruling to which 
the plaintiff objected was made by a 
bureau chief without consulting the 
superintendent and without referring 
the question to the attorney general 
for his opinion. When the matter first 
came to the attention of the superin- 
tendent of insurance it had pro- 
gressed to a point where it would have 
been difficult to retrace the steps al- 
ready taken with regard to the form 
of the annual statement to be filed by 
the life insurance companies doing 
business in this state. The superin- 
tendent and others in the department 
were of the opinion that the ruling 
complained of would not be justified. 
He was told that in all probability 
no company would object to the rul- 
ing; certainly none of the domestic 
companies would question it. 

As soon as the papers in the action 
brought by the Travelers Insurance 
Company had been served, the actuary 
of the department said to the bureau 
chief who had made the ruling: “You 
are beaten before you get into court; 
the statute does not warrant your in- 
terpretation.” The bureau chief who 
had made the erroneous ruling had at- 
tempted to read into the statute some- 
thing which was not there; in other 
words he was attempting to legislate; 
to make a law which had not been en- 
acted by the legislature; thus violat- 
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ing Rule 1 on page 5 of the memo- 
randum. 

After this erroneous ruling was 
made by the bureau chief, a question 
was presented by one of the domestic 
companies which involved the same 
principle. The matter was referred to 
the attorney general and under date 
Nov. 21, 1907, he gave an opinion to 
the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Appeals discredited this opinion. 

Anothér case in the Supreme Court 
in which the action of the department 
was not sustained was the case of 
Badger v. Helvetia Swiss Fire Insur- 
ance Company, 136 App. Div. 31. The 
headnotes to this case read as fol- 
lows: “A foreign insurance company 
which has ceased to do business in 
this state and has no policies here 
outstanding may revoke its designa- 
tion of the state superintendent of 
insurance as a person upon whom ser- 
vice of process can be made pursuant 
to section 30 of the Insurance Law. 

“Hence, where the appointment has 
been revoked under the conditions 
aforesaid, service of process upon the 
state superintendent is not service 
upon the foreign corporation, al- 
though the superintendent refused to 
recognize the revocation. Where the 
defendant shows that it has ceased to 
do business in this state and revoked 
the appointment, the service of a 
summmons on the superintendent is a 
nullity unless the plaintiff shows that 
as to him the power of attorney was 
irrevocable.” 

The logical conclusion from this de- 
cision is that it was the duty of the 
superintendent of insurance to accept 
the revocation filed by the company on 
the 23rd of September, 1907. It seems, 
therefore, that the action of the super- 
intendent in refusing to file the re- 
vocation was not in accordance with 
judicial precedent. 


Real Estate Purchase 


The next case to which attention is 
called is People ex rel Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. v. Hotchkiss, 136 
App. Div. 150. The relator had peti- 
tioned the superintendent of insur- 
ance for permission to purchase real 
estate and to erect thereon a sanato- 
rium designed especially for the treat- 
ment of such of the company’s 2800 
home office employees and of more 
than 11,000 employees in its field force 
who might be afflicted with tuberculo- 
sis. The superintendent of insurance 
was of the opinion that under Sections 
14 of the General Corporation Law 
and 20 of the Insurance Law he would 
not be justified in approving the ex- 
Penditure of moneys of the corpora- 
tion for that purpose. The headnotes 
to that case read as follows: “A life 
insurance corporation has a right to 





purchase lands on which to erect a 
hospital for the care and treatment 
of its employees afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. A corporation may not only 
pay to its employee the actual wage 
agreed upon, but may extend to him 
the same humane and rational treat- 
ment which individuals practice under 
like circumstances.” 


Before Mutualization 


It should be noted that at the time 
this action was brought against the 
superintendent of insurance the re- 
lator was a stock life insurance com- 
pany. It was not mutualized until about 
four years later. If at the time the 
action was brought the relator had 
been a mutual life insurance company 
it seems probable that the question 
of furnishing hospital accommoda- 
tions and treatment for its policy- 
holders, either in such hospital or 
sanatorium, or by the system of visit- 
ing nurses, would have been a very 
proper matter for consideration. In 
view of all the circumstances noted 
within this case there can be no 
doubt that the superintendent of in- 
surance was right in denying the ap- 
plication of relator solely for want 
of power, for it seems that the sta- 
tute was so inflexible that in case the 
superintendent had approved the ex- 
penditure he might have been censured 
for such action. 

I have cited this case chiefly for 
the purpose of showing under present 
conditions the difficulties arising from 
an attempt to enforce an uncondi- 
tional statute. 

Another case in which the ruling of 
the superintendent of insurance was 
not sustained is found in the case of 
Hauser v. North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, 152 App. Div. 
91. This case arose under Section 142 
of the Insurance Law. This was a new 
section added by chapter 748 of the 
laws of 1911 and related to agents’ 
and brokers’ certificates of authority. 
It was amended by chapters 1 and 172 
of the laws of 1912. 

The headnotes to this case read as 
follows: “Section 142 of the Insurance 
Law, as amended by chapter 1 of the 
laws of 1912, so as to require one 
applying for a certificate of authority 
to act as an insurance broker to state 
in his application that he is engaged 
or intends to engage in good faith 
principally in the insurance business, 
or that he conducts or intends to con- 
duct such business in connection with a 
real estate agency, is unconstitutional 
and in excess of the police power 
in that it is an arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable interference with the right 
of a citizen to pursue a lawful call- 
ing.” 

Judgment was thereupon entered in 





favor of the plaintiff for the amount 
of his commissions as broker on the 
premiums collected and paid by him 
to the insurance company. The defen- 
dant, the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, thereupon ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals. That 
court handed down its decision Nov. 
19, 1912, reported in 206 N. Y. 455. 

The opinion was written by Judge 
Gray who discusses the right of the 
legislature to prohibit the transaction 
of a certain kind of business or an 
occupation and to prescribe condi- 
tions upon which it might be con- 
ducted and the right to regulate under 
the exercise of the police power, the 
manner in which a lawful business 
may be transacted, and if the regu- 
lation is in the interest of public wel- 
fare and concludes as follows: “I 
reach the conclusion that the case 
was correctly decided below and that 
the statute, being invalid, was inopera- 
tive to defeat the plaintiff’s claim. 
This was the sole question presented 
by the appeal and I advise that the 
judgment should be affirmed but un- 
der the terms of the stipulation, with- 
out costs to either party, as against 
the other. Judgment affirmed. 

It should be noted that this deci- 
sion in the case of Hauser v. North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 
was determined in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the cases of 
Stuart v. Palmer, 74 N. Y. 183, and 
Colon v. Lisk, 153 N. Y. 188, which 
held that the question as to the con- 
stitutionality of a statute is to be 
determined not by what has been done 
but by what may be done. Also in the 
case of Fifth Avenue Coach Co. v. City 
of New York, 194 N. Y. 19, where the 
court said: “The validity of a statute 
is not to be determined by what has 
been done but by what may be done 
under it.” 


Since Amended 


I have made extended references to 
those cases which arose under Section 
142 of the Insurance Law for the rea- 
son that that section was added to the 
Insurance Law by chapter 748 of the 
laws of 1911. The bill which was thus 
enacted was what is known as a de- 
partment measure. This will clearly 
appear from the department text of 
the Fifty-Third Annual Report, dated 
Jan. 29, 1912, covering the transac- 
tions of the calendar year closing Dec. 
31, 1911. 

This section was twice amended in 
1912. Chapter 1 of the laws of that 
year simply struck out the word 
“brokerage” from subdivision (d), 
which will be found near the bottom 
of page 3 of said chapter 748; also 
by chapter 172 of the laws of 1912 
which made some material changes 
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in the statute. This section, having 
been declared to be unconstitutional, 
was repealed by chapter 7 of the laws 
of 1913, which substituted in its place 
Section 142, covering Agent’s Certifi- 
cate of Authority, and Section 143 
covering Broker’s Certificate of Au- 
thority, as amended by chapter 12 of 
the laws of 1913. 

I have not undertaken to give a 
complete list of cases in which the 
courts of the state have not sustained 
the rulings of the superintendent of 
insurance. There have been other 
cases of a similar nature in which the 
courts have not sustained the super- 
intendent’s rulings, and other cases 
might have been to the same effect if 
the parties interested had seen fit to 
ask a review of such rulings. But in 





some cases rulings have been ignored; 
in other cases erroneous rulings have 
later been corrected by statute; in 
some cases erroneous rulings have 
been corrected by contrary rulings of 
a later administration; in some in- 
stances just and valid rulings of one 
administration have been overturned 
by a subsequent administration, and 
those erroneous rulings have later 
been corrected by a still later admin- 
istration. 


Force and Effect of Departmental 
Rulings 

In order that one may have a clear 

understanding of the force of a de- 

partmental ruling made by the super- 

intendent of insurance it is necessary 
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to consider the source from which the 
powers of the superintendent are de- 
rived and the manner in which those 
powers are to be exercised. 

Now, to recapitulate, first, the 
superintendent is a state officer; see- 
ond, his duties are chiefly administra- 
tive; third, under certain conditions 
he is an executive officer (Farrell y, 
Stoddard, 1 Fed. Rep. [Second Series] 
802); fourth, in some cases he acts 
judicially (Burr v. Kelsey,’ 129 App. 
Div. 399). See also People ex rel. 
Dawley v. Wilson, 232 N. Y. 12, where 
it was held that the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, in determining the value 
of certain sheep killed by dogs and 
for which the owner was entitled to 
compensation by the state, that the 
commissioner in determining the 
question of value acted judicially, and 
the court said: “ihe question of fact 
(as to the value of the sheep killed) 
should be determined judicially and 
not arbitrarily.” Citing People ex rel. 
Stewart v. Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, 160 N. Y. 202, where the 
court said: “Neither the commissioner 
nor the court may limit the language 
of the law by general notions of legis- 
lative wisdom or policy.” 

Rulings made by the superintendent 
of insurance are subject to review by 
the Supreme Court. The rulings have 
the force of judgments rendered by 
an inferior court of state-wide juris- 
diction and unlimited power as to the 
value or amount in controversy. The 
courts of this state derive their powers 
from the Constitution. The legisla- 
ture enacts laws governing the pro- 
cedure in all courts and under the 
Constitution apportions the duties of 
the courts to certain judicial districts. 
We have seen that the Supreme Court 
has power to declare an act of the 
legislature unconstitutional, and the 
Court of Appeals may either affirm or 
reverse a decision of the Supreme 
Court to the effect that the statute is 
unconstitutional. The legislature can- 
not recall the court for having made 
such a decision, but it may enact 4 
new law so framed that it will be in 
harmony with the provisions of the 
Constitution, or it may by proper pro- 
cedure submit to the electors of the 
state the question whether or not the 
Constitution shall be amended so as 
to permit valid legislation in the same 
terms as the act which has been de- 
clared to be unconstitutional. 

The courts in determining whether 
a ruling of the department should be 
sustained must, therefore, in the first 
instance determine whether the stat 
ute under which the ruling is made 
is constitutional, in case the question 
of the constitutionality or unconstite 
tionality is raised in the proceeding. 
In case the statute under which the 
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ruling is made is of doubtful meaning 
the court will not disturb the ruling 
if it is in fact a practical construc- 
tion of the law which has been uni- 
formly followed for a considerable 
length of time and which has been ac- 
cepted by the persons or corporations 
affected by the law and the ruling 
thereunder. See United States v. 
Healey, 160 U. S. 136; City of New 
York v. New York City Railway Com- 
pany, 193 N. Y. 543. 

These decisions seem to rest upon the 
rule of stare decisis, and where the 
decision is just and is based on a 
statute the provisions of which are not 
clearly expressed, it is undoubtedly 
the correct rule to follow. Some of the 
rules now in force in the department 
were first announced more than 60 
years ago. The fact that these rulings 
have been made has been within the 
knowledge of the legislature during 
all those years. If it had seemed de- 
sirable that those rules should be 
changed, there has been ample time in 
which to make such changes. Some of 
these rules have been slightly modified 
by reason of peculiar circumstances 
and changed conditions with regard 
to the business of insurance. 

We have next to consider— 


The Effect of Departmental Rulings 


In discussing this part of the ques- 
tion it seems best to consider first the 
purpose which departmental rulings 
were intended to effect. 

It has been pointed out that the 
earlier legislation in this state, at any 
rate prior to the revised statutes of 
1829, was concerned almost exclusive- 
ly with the question of unjust com- 
petition by foreign companies doing 
business in the state of New York as 
against our domestic companies. 
Many of the earlier rulings of the 
department were made under those 
statutes, and of necessity related to 
the admission of foreign insurance 
companies to do business in this state 
and the manner in which such busi- 
ness was to be conducted. These early 
statutes and early decisions rendered 
thereunder concerned also the interest 
of the insuring public. At a later 
period when the business of insur- 
ance, and especially the business of 
life insurance, had attained what was 
then considered enormous propor- 
tions, the statutes which were enacted 
were concerned chiefly with the pro- 
tection of the insuring public. 

These questions related to the sol- 
vency of all insurance corporations 
doing business in this state, the man- 
ter in which policy reserves were to 
be computed, and the tests by which 
the solvency or insolvency of an in 
surance corporation was to be deter 
(Continued on page 30) 








BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 








T.N.E.C. Again 


OLLOWING testimony on ‘some un- 

usual cases" of investment mismanage- 
ment—"The testimony in the hearings 
about to commence, which will be con- 
cerned primarily with the twenty-six larg- 
est life insurance companies, will have an 
entirely different emphasis, the effort 
being more to consider and appraise the 
operations of the business as a whole. 
Our approach to the investment problem 
will be primarily from an economic point 
of view. In this respect we shall take a 
sharp departure from the studies of the 
Armstrong Committee which were more 
concerned with an examination of specific 
abuses. To further an understanding of 
this broader problem, the Commission 
secured investment nad operating figures 
many of which were not available in pub- 
lic records, by sending out two detailed 
investment questionnaires." 

“Cooperation of the companies in fur- 
nishing the required information and in 
conferring with our representatives on re- 
lated problems has been commendable 
and | should like at this time to acknowl- 
edge the generous assistance received.” 

"  .. | don't mind your knowing that 
| have arranged within the last few weeks 
to add to my own insurance protection.” 

—Foregoing quotations from re- 
marks made February 12, 1940, by 
Commissioner Leon Henderson 
(representing the S.E.C.) at 
T.N.E.C. hearings (Proceedings, XI, 
pp. 517-B). 








INCE this department’s review 
(April 11, 1940) of the first five 
volumes recording the T.N.E.C. study 
of insurance (Vols. II, IV, V, IX and 
X) two more have appeared, bringing 
the record up to date so far as insur- 
ance is concerned. Like the others, 
these two volumes (XI and XII) are 
published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C.; they 
cost $5 apiece or $32 for all seven. 
During those February days when 
the commission was studying invest- 
ment and operating problems more 
generally, the insurance business was 
represented on the witness stand by 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of the New York Life, and John 
H. Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life. Then farm investments 
were dug into more particularly, those 
hearings going over into Vol. XII; 
there followed such topics as banking 
relations, “interlocking directorates,” 
financing, agency work and agents’ 
compensation (chief witness, Charles 
J. Zimmerman, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers), company failures, costs and 
operating results. 
So much for the dry résumé. The 
two later volumes add comparatively 
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little to what is given in the earlier 
five. As I suggested in commenting 
on them last month, the published 
Proceedings provide a fascinating 
mine of material on the insurance busi- 
ness, with many of the witnesses men 
of authority in their fields. Naturally 
it requires digging, the good ore being 
often concealed by the feeble chitchat 
of the question-and-answer method, or 
by the inadequate sympathy or knowl- 
edge of the S.E.C. examiners. 

Whatever faults there are — and 
more —in the T.N.E.C. hearings are 
set forth in the third and last of Ray- 
mond Moley’s articles (referred to 
last month) in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The first two articles discussed 
the general set-up and background of 
the T.N.E.C. and the investigating 
methods, and the third (April 20, 
1940) set out to give the real dope on 
the insurance study. 

I said “and more” in the preceding 
paragraph, because in much of his ar- 
ticle—particularly in his incidental 
comments—he seems to me to show as 
strong an anti-S.E.C. bias as the anti- 
insurance-company bias which he im- 
plies is displayed by the S.E.C. And 
of course many people agree with him. 
But still I say “So what?” to many of 
his minor excitements. 

However, that article is helpful (1) 
in calling attention again to the ap- 
parent lack of plan in the insurance 
investigation, (2) in giving further 
publicity, by quotation, to Chairman 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s reassuring 
statements on the committee’s pur- 
poses, and chiefly (3) in presenting a 
digest of the S.E.C. investigator’s 
“challenges.” 

These challenges attack, he says: 
The size of insurance companies, the 
control of the big mutual companies, 
“lobbying,” the “overselling” of indus- 
trial life insurance, the value of the 
agent (perhaps even of the agency 
system), “price-fixing” in rates, state 
regulation, and the wisdom of com- 
pany investments. In connection with 
the state-regulation challenge, Mr. 
Moley brings out effectively the high 
value of the testimony given by 
George S. Van Schaick, now a vice- 
president of the New York Life, but, 
of course, New York state insurance 
superintendent at the time of the 1933 
crisis. 

. Last word is that the T.N.E.C. will 
not issue its report until after the 
elections next fall. Meanwhile the ore 
is there for anyone inclined to dig. 
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Actuaries Convene 


With the Actuarial Society of 
America holding its annual meeting 
last week in New York and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries convening 
in its semi-annual gathering this week 
in Chicago, the mathematicians of our 
business are much in the news. 

Reinhard A. Hohaus, associate actu- 
ary of the Metropolitan Life, delivered 
the presidential address in Chicage on 
May 23. 

President Hohaus’s speech of this 
week displays the same statesmanlike 
breadth of view as did his presidential 
address at the institute’s autumn 
meeting (reported in The Spectator 
of November 9, 1939), to which indeed 
he refers, since one address supple- 
ments the other. Something can al- 
ways be said about “Democracy and 
Security.” Last fall Mr. Hohaus 
stressed the importance of economic 
and social security in maintaining the 
philosophy underlying democracy and 
then, according to his own summary, 
referred “to individual, group and 
social insurance as the threefold pro- 
tective insurance approach needed to 
aid in meeting the insecurity problems 
of the American people.” He then 
considered certain developments lead- 
ing to “basic improvements” in the 
Social Security Act and finally dis- 
cussed the actuary’s role, particularly 
in social insurance. 


Institute’s Head Speaks 


Upon that background President 
Hohaus this week gave the institute 
a carefully thought out analysis of 
the place of private life insurance in 
American life, and more especially the 
relationship between the actuary and 
the field-man. To see a specialist in 
dry figures taking so broad a view of 
human problems will be a surprise to 
some and an inspiration to all. 

President Hohaus mentions various 
legitimate governmental activities— 
providing “‘some basic social services,” 
setting up “certain minimum stand- 
ards” and carrying out “measures of 


a regulatory or supervisory nature.” ° 


Then he adds: “But for Government 
to go beyond a social minimum in 
these respects must inevitably cause 
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serious impairment of existing liber- 
ties.” To find the proper balance be- 
tween governmental and private ac- 
tivity requires us, he says, to view 
present-day conditions realistically. 


Private Vs. Social Insurance 


Applying these general principles to 
insurance, President Hohaus observes 
that private insurance “has become 
over the years one of the cornerstones 
of our society.” Then he reminds us 
that “the year 1935 added an impor- 
tant new element to the insurance ser- 
vices of this country,” that being 
Federal social insurance against the 
hazard of old-age dependency; that 





Actuarial Society 
Elects Laird 


N EW president of the Actuarial 

Society of America, elected at 
last week's annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
is JOHN M. LAIRD, vice-president 
and secretary of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. of 
Hartford. Mr. Laird succeeds Ray 
D. Murphy, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

Joseph B. Maclean, associate 
actuary of the Mutual Life of New 
York, and Hugh H. Wolfenden, 
consulting actuary and statistician 
of Toronto, were elected vice-presi- 
dents. 

Papers were presented at the 
meeting, which took place May 16 
and 17, by the following: A. D. 
Watson, actuary, Government In- 
surance Department, Ottawa, Can- 
ada; M. R. Hollenberg, associate 
actuary, New York State Insurance 
Department; R. J. Myers, associate 
actuarial mathematician, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C.; 
John Turnbull, actuary, Sovereign 
Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, 
Man.; W. A. Milliman, assistant 
actuary, Equitable Society, and Dr. 
Arthur Hunter, vice-president and 
chief actuary, New York Life. 





plan “was revised in 1939 and extend- 
ed to cover also certain phases of the 
survivorship risk.” Since then we 
have learned, he says, that the advo- 
cacy of social insurance to meet social 
needs is entirely consistent with a firm 
belief that private insurance must con- 
tinue to serve individual needs. 

He contrasts the two types as fol- 
lows: “Private insurance is voluntary 
and flexible, and provides personal 
treatment, with the individual’s own 
needs and desires for protection being 
the controlling influence in his pur- 
chase of this insurance. . . . Social in- 
surance is compulsory and rather in- 
flexible so far as the individual is 
concerned, and provides social treat- 
ment, i. e., it aims to discharge soci- 
ety’s responsibility for that rather 
uniform minimum scale of protection 
which will forestall dependency among 
the people as a whole.” 


Distributing Insurance 


Those differences naturally result 
in different problems and methods of 
distributing the insurance—and here 
we are approaching the field-man. As 
President Hohaus points out, “the dis- 
tribution of social insurance is pri- 
marily a matter of setting up and op- 
erating the necessary machinery to 
secure proper compliance with the 
compulsory legal provisions of the 
particular plan.” 

But the distribution of private in- 
surance—as every agent knows—is a 
quite different matter. Being volun- 
tary, it “must meet the definite needs 
and desires of the prospect.” It “must 
be flexible and provided on an indi- 
vidual basis.” Consequently, Mr. Ho- 
haus outlines three aspects of the dis- 
tribution of private insurance: Its 
production machinery must deal with 
an individual problem; it must dis- 
charge “a social function, namely, that 
of effecting a wide distribution of in- 
surance protection on a _ voluntary 
basis,” and “production must take ac- 
count of a technical problem — risk 
selection—with which social insurance 
is not especially concerned.” The last 
two points bring the actuary as well 
as the field-man into the picture. 


Individual Problem 


To continue our quotings from 
President Hohaus’s address to the 
American Institute of Actuaries this 
week in Chicago: “The individual 
problem involves insurance planning 
and servicing. Planning includes 
essentially three steps. . . . The first 
is to effect individual contact with 
prospects, so that the various insur- 
ance plans may be brought to their 
attention. After these benefits 
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have been recognized by the prospect, 
the second step is to assist him in 
choosing a plan of insurance... . It 
entails an examination of prospective 
policyholder’s requirements and ex- 
planations of the various forms of in- 
surance available, their cost, and al- 
ternative methods of premium pay- 
ment. ... Assuming favorable action 
on the application by the company, 
the third step consists of delivering 
the policy to the applicant and of col- 
lecting any remainder of the first 
premium due thereunder.” 

“After the insurance is effective, 
the individual problem becomes a 
matter of servicing the policyholder 
over the years. Personal circum- 
stances of policyholders change and 
so may their needs and desires for 
insurance.” 


Social Problem 


The “social problem” to which Pres- 
ident Hohaus referred recognizes that 
a society well and widely protected 
against insecurity will be more stable 
than one not so protected. Further, 
keeping insurance in force is impor- 
tant for both insured and insurer since 
lapses are costly. “Too, the more per- 
sistent the body of insured, the better 
the principles of risk and cost distri- 
bution may be able to operate—the 
more efficient, therefore, the private 
insurance system.” 


Agency System 


Even a cursory examination of each 
of these tasks reveals, as President 
Hohaus says, that “it entails personal 
contact between company representa- 
tives and the individual prospects or 
policyholders. . . . In this country the 
agency system is the heart of our pro- 
duction machinery.” Then, after a 
further outline of the agent’s most 
familiar duties, Mr. Hohaus says: 
“The field-man may also, by the na- 
ture of his tasks, do much ground- 
work in selecting the risks to be in- 
sured. From his experience and his 
contact with the prospect, he is often 
able to form a preliminary or final 
judgment as to which of the company’s 
risk classes, if any, the prospect may 
belong.” 


Field-Man and Actuary 


President Hohaus continues: “Be- 
cause the field-man by the very nature 
of his work is in the best position to 
know the public’s insurance problems, 
it is natural that a very close relation- 
ship should exist between him and the 
actuary. To a considerable extent, 
the actuary depends on him for re- 
ports on the public reception accorded 

(Concluded in column 3) 
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"Well you see, Ump, he sells insurance between ball seasons, 
and just can't break the habit." 


JOINS MUTUAL LIFE, N. Y. 





Forrest L. Morton 


Forrest L. Morton, associated with 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
throughout his life insurance career, 
transferred recently to a position in 
the Julian S. Myrick organization. 

Mr. Morton’s connection with the 
Myrick organization might be consid- 
ered a “natural.” Both Mr. Myrick 
and Mr. Morton have, for a number 
of years, worked together to foster 
sane and equitable life insurance laws 
and rulings—and, it should be said in 
passing, with notable success. 


the insurance policies of his creation, 
as well as for information regarding 
new insurance needs of the public. 
This works both ways, of course. The 
actuary must absorb from the field- 
man the spirit of the times so far as 
insurance requirements are concerned, 
and the field-man must absorb from 
the actuary, directly or indirectly, an 
understanding of the insurance busi- 
ness sufficient to make him expert in 
his phase of it.” 

“Close collaboration between the 
two—closer perhaps than it has been 
in some instances in the past—is high- 
ly desirable, the more so as human 
relations become more complex. In- 
deed, it might be of benefit for actu- 
aries in certain lines of work to go 
out into the field as part of their 
training. At any rate, the actuary, in 
keeping abreast of the times, will have 
to cooperate with the field force in 
planning, revising and modernizing in- 
surance policies to make them stand 
the test of current conditions.” 


Jefferson Standard 
Annuity Rates 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C., has 
adopted the new standard annuity 
tables for single premium immediate 
annuities and at the same time 
changed the annual premium elective 
annuity to agree with that basis. 
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April Writings 
Show Increase 


New life insurance for April showed 
an increase of 13.5 per cent over April 
of last year, states the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The total 
for the first four months of this year 
was 1.6 per cent less than for the cor- 
responding period of 1939. 

The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases, and dividend additions—of 40 
United States companies having 82 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

With all classes contributing to the 
April increase, the new business of 
the 40 companies for the month was 
$624,770,000 against $550,666,000 for 
April of last year—a gain of 13.5 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $449,118,000 against 
$385,634,000—an increase of 16.5 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $135,- 
852,000 against $129,051,000—an in- 
crease of 5.3 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $39,800,000 against $35,981,- 
000—an increase of 10.6 per cent. 

For the first four months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 


panies was $2,455,649,000 against 
$2,496,113,000 during the correspond- 
ing 1939 period—a decrease of 1.6 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,692,932,000 against 
$1,845,982,000—a decrease of 8.3 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $512,- 


crease of 7.6 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $249,983,000 against $173,-. 
450,000—an increase of 44.1 per cent, 

The new paid-for business of these 
companies during each of the first 
four months of 1938, 1939, and 1940, 
and percentage increases or decreases, 


734,000 against $476,681,000—an in- are shown in the following table: 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—10 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve companies) 





1939 1940 
Over Over 
Month 1°38 1939 1940 1938 1939 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January $377,789,000 $578,675,000 $405,538,000 53.2 —29.9% 
February 373,644,000 420,255,000 398,292,000 12.5 — 5.2 
March 441,067,000 461,418,000 439,984,000 4.6 - 4.6 
April 386,529,000 385,634,000 449,118,000 — .2 16.5 
$1,579,029,000 $1,845,982,000 $1,692,932,000 16.9% — 8.3% 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January $179,975,000 $99,363,000 $113,111,000 —44.8¢ 13.8% 
February 174,092,000 109,871,000 125,226,000 6.9 14.0 
March 198,025,000 138,396,000 138,545,000 -30.1 1 
April 193,131,000 129,051,000 135,852,000 33.2 5.3 
$745,223,000 $476,681,000 $512,734,000 36.0° 7.6% 
GROUP INSURANCE 
January $31,401,000 $51,899,000 $134,507,000 65.3% 159.2% 
February 41,671,000 40,365,000 38,120,000 — 3.1 - 5.6 
March 33,050,000 45,205,000 37,556,000 36.8 —16.9 
April 37,815,000 35,981,000 39,800,000 $8 10.6 
$143,937,000 $173,450,000 $249,983,000 20.5 44.1% 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
January $589,165,000 $729,937,000 $653.156,000 23.9 —10.5% 
February 589,407,000 570,491,000 561,638,000 3.2 — 1.6 
March 672,142,000 645,019,000 616,085,000 - 4.0 = @ 
April 617,475,000 550,666,000 624,770,000 10.8 13.5 
$2,468,189,000 $2.496.113,000 $2.455,.649.000 


oA ut E R IC A is the composite of her institutions, born of migrations 


from the old world, seeking a new freedom of thought and action and nurtured 
to their present stage by the sacrifice and unselfish co-operation of her pioneers. 
These institutions are the rightful heritage of the present generation to be 
protected, developed and refined for those to come, its children. 








L. ia 0 2A 6S 
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To that end, the institution of LIFE INSURANCE is 
dedicated to the protection of homes and families, and 
developed in America to an extent far beyond that of 
any other country, perfected as a co-operative savings 
plan of the present for the unknown needs of the future; 
a great financial bulwark against disease, disaster, of 
economic stress, both for its individuals and for the nation. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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A Bright Outlook 


For Business 


Confidence in the business outlook 
recently was expressed by A. N. 
Kemp, president of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, who has re- 
turned from a month’s tour of com- 
pany Offices in the East, South and 
Pacific Northwest. 

“Confidence is an important factor 
in the business outlook, and it was 
uniformly apparent that as a nation 
we have gained a degree of confidence 
that previously was lacking,” said 
Mr. Kemp. ‘Home building is the best 
it has been in 10 years; sales of new 
automobiles for the first quarter were 
up nearly 30 per cent; retail sales 
are ahead of last year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports; steel out- 
put—always a basic trade index—is 
the third largest in history, and farm 
wage rates are the highest since 1931. 


Improved Payrolls 


“These are all indications of the 
effect of more confidence, and I ob- 
served in the many sections that I 
visited an attitude of optimism re- 
flected in the activities of business 
men in general. The certainty of 
growing payrolls and improved con- 
ditions characterize the plans that in- 
dustry is making and augur well for 
the future. 

“There has never been a time in the 
history of the world, and particularly 
in American history, when there have 
not been vital problems to be met. But 
just as sure as they have existed, we 
have always found either the man 
or the circumstance to meet them. 
Today is no exception. Our problems 
are great and their solution impera- 
tive, but no less than in the past is 
it certain that they shall be solved,” 
said Mr. Kemp. 


Life Counsel to 


Meet in Homestead 


The spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel will 
be held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 27 and 28. The first session 
will convene promptly at 10 A.M. on 
the morning of Monday, May 27. 

Papers will be read by the follow- 
ing members on the subjects indi- 
cated: 

Millard Bartels, attorney, The Tra- 
velers Insurance Company, “What 
Constitutes Doing An Insurance Bus- 
Iness,”’ 

J. W. Kinsinger, vice-president and 
counsel, The Midwest Life Insurance 


Company, “The Life Insurance Law 
of Nebraska.” 

Leo P. McNally, of counsel, North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, “The Investment of Fiduciary 
Funds in Life Insurance Policies and 
Annuities.” 

Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., associate 
general solicitor, The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, “Mod- 
ern Trends in Trial Practice and Pro- 
cedure.” 

In addition to the foregoing formal 
papers there will be conducted in ex- 
ecutive session, a round table discus- 
sion on “The Limits of Home Office 
Legal Advice.” This discussion will 
be led by Phineas M. Henry and Mr. 
Robert Dechert. 


Round Table Members 
Registering Early 

Sixty-six of the nation’s’ top-flight 
life insurance producers have already 
registered for the 1940-41 Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, it 
has been announced by Henry G. Mos- 
ler, Massachusetts Mutual, Los An- 
geles, chairman of the group’s execu- 
ive committee. 

Mr. Mosler also announced that the 
pre-convention outing of the Round 
Table will be held this year at the 
Seaview Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., 
on Sept. 21 and 22, just prior to the 
opening of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of the National Association. 





“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED 


LET'S TALK ABOUT: = 


What are his particular problems? 


How do you determine what he needs? 





What plan is best to check his work? 
Can you effectively “retrain” him? 


Have you tried a quota plan with him? 
* 


These are typical questions that are 
threshed out at a session of Guarantee 
Mutual's unique GENERAL AGENT'S 
CONFERENCE 
table, truly ““mutual"’ style of conference 
Conclusions jointly reached materially aid 
General Agents to make their operations 


It is a two-week round- 


more effective and profitable 


“Forward in Forty” really means 
something with us. 


A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 








Te 
“sDisappoin ted i 


Agent 





Ask our General Agents 
about the value of our 
GENERAL AGENT’S 
CONFERENCE. It is a 
part of the “Builders of 
Men” agency plan. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, 


NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Our Income Continuance plan provides monthly 


at age 65. Ask 


payments tor 
about it! 
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V erdict: 


Stress of Circumstances 


TRESS of circumstances often 
S compels insurers to seek the aid 

of the life insurance companies 
in making payment of the premium 
provided in the policy at the time it 
is due. This fact has ever been ap- 
preciated by the companies and they 
always have been more than willing 
to cooperate in any arrangement that 
will keep the policy alive and still 
safeguard the interests of the com- 
pany. Arrangements are made for 
semi-annual and quarterly payments 
or deferred payments of premiums. 
Frequently the company, in its ex- 
treme desire to assist the policyholder, 
will accept promissory notes for the 
premium. When this is done, certain 
conditions are attached to the note. 
Such arrangments occasionally lead to 
disputes as to the effect of the com- 
pany accepting the notes if the policy 
should mature while said notes are 
outstanding and unpaid. 


An Example 


Such an instance is found in Thomp- 
son v. Insurance Company, 104 U.S. 
252. This action came to the Supreme 
Court from the Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of Alabama. It was 
a suit upon a $5,000 policy of life in- 
surance issued by the Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Company on the life 
of John Y. Thompson. The policy was 
dated January 24, 1870. The annual 
premium to be paid was $410.20, pay- 
able on or before January 24th in 
every year. 


On November 3, 1874, Thompson 


died. When the company resisted pay- 
ment on the ground that the policy 
had been forfeited for non-payment of 
the premium, Ruth Thompson, widow 
and beneficiary of the policy, brought 
the action to recover thereon. The com- 
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pany urged several special defenses 
among which was the provision of the 
policy that the failure to pay at ma- 
turity any note, obligation or indebt- 
edness (other than the annual credit 
or loan) for premium or interest due 
under said policy or contract, shall 
then and thereafter cause said policy 
to be void without notice to any party 
or parties interested therein. 


The Defense 


This defense was founded upon the 
fact that on or before January 24, 
1874, when the annual premium was 
due, the insured gave the company 
certain promissory notes, one of which 
was dated that day for $109.00, due 
nine (9) months thereafter without 
grace. The note recited that it was 
for the premium upon the policy in 
question, which policy was to be void 
in case the note was not paid at ma- 
turity according to the contract in 
said policy. The note was due October 
24, 1874, and was not paid on that 
date. In reply to this, plaintiff urged 
several reasons for the non-payment. 
Among these was the fact that at the 
due date of the note the insured was 
seriously ill and incapable of attend- 
ing to his business or performing his 
obligations, and the plaintiff did not 
know of the existence of the note; also 
that the uniform usage and custom of 
the company was to give notice of the 
day of payment to the policyholders 
as did all insurance companies; they 
had done so previously with the in- 
sured, but in this particular instance 
had failed to give such notice, not- 
withstanding the fact that the com- 
pany knew Thompson was ill, and that 
though Thompson was ready and wil- 
ling to pay, he was deceived by the 
want of said notice, and since the 








plaintiff had no knowledge of the 
existence of the note, the same was 
not paid. 


Non-Payment 


Plaintiff further alleged that the 
giving of the note in January, 1874, 
renewed the policy for a full year, or 
until January, 1875. As the note was 
for the balance of the premium for 
that year, the defendant had agreed 
that the payment be deferred and the 
policy was not to become void by a 
mere non-payment of the note at ma- 
turity but only at the election of the 
defendant, and that defendant failed 
to so’elect and still held the note as a 
claim against the estate of the de- 
cedent. The plaintiff further pleaded 
that it was the general usage and 
custom of the defendant not to de- 
mand punctual payment of premium 
notes when they fell due, but to allow 
days of grace, and that defendant had 
repeatedly done so with the insured 
and others and, therefore, led the in- 
sured to believe and rely on such 
leniency in the case at bar. For this 
reason said insured was deceived. 

By the issues thus raised, the entire 
course of conduct of the defendant 
company, as well as others, was called 
into review. It would not seem that 
any possible argument or contention 
had been omitted by the plaintiff in 
order to secure a recovery on the poli- 
cy. The language of the contract had 
to be determined in light of the course 
of business conduct employed by the 
defendant. 


Judgment for Defendant 


Judgment was given for the defend- 
ant and was affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court. The Court 
disposed of the question as to punctu- 
ality in the payment of the premium 
in the following language: 


“Prompt payment and regular 
interest constitute the life and 
soul of the life insurance business; 
and the sentiment long prevailed 
that it could not be carried on with- 
out the ability to impose stringent 
conditions for delinquency. More 
liberal views have obtained on this 
subject in recent years, and a wiser 
policy now often provides express 
modes of avoiding the odious re- 
sult of forfeiture. The law, how- 
ever, has not been changed, and if 
a forfeiture is provided for in case 
of non-payment at the day, the 
courts cannot grant relief against 
it. The insurer may waive it, or 
may by his conduct lose his right 
to enforce it; but that is all.” 


The Court did not linger long on 
the issue raised by the plaintiff that 
the insured had relied on the custom 
of the defendant giving notice when 
the payment was due. As to that the 
Court said: 
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“This is no excuse for non-pay- 
ment. The assured knew or was 
bound to know when his premiums 
became due.” 


Continuing, the Court later ad- 
dressed itself to the result following 
from the defendant’s acceptance of 
the note and its insistence that non- 
payment on the due date worked a 
forfeiture of the policy. Its determi- 
nation on this issue is as follows: 


Act of Leniency 


“The last replication sets up and 
declares that it was the usage and 
custom of the defendants, practiced 
by them before and after the mak- 
ing of said note, not to demand 
punctual payment thereof at the 
day, but to give days of grace, to 
wit, for 30 days thereafter; and 
they had repeatedly so done with 
Thompson and others, which led 
Thompson to rely on such leniency 
in this case. This was a mere mat- 
ter of voluntary indulgence on the 
part of the company, or, as the 
plaintiff herself calls it, an act of 
‘leniency.’ It cannot be justly con- 
strued as a permanent waiver of 
the clause of forfeiture, or as im- 
plying any agreement to waive it, 
or to continue the same indulgence 
for the time to come. As long as 
the assured continued in good 
health, it is not surprising, and 
should not be drawn to the com- 
pany’s prejudice, that they were 
willing to accept the premium after 
maturity, and waive the forfeiture 
which they might have insisted 
upon. This was for the mutual 
benefit of themselves and the as- 
sured, at the time; and in each 
instance, without involving any 
waiver of the terms of the contract 
in reference to their future con- 
duct. The assured had no right, 
without some agreement to that 
effect, to rest on such voluntary 
indulgence shown on one occasion, 
or in a number of occasions, as a 
ground for claiming it on all occa- 
sions. If it were otherwise, an 
insurance company could never 





waive a forfeiture on occasion of a 
particular lapse without endanger- 
ing its right to enforce it on occa- 
sion of a subsequent lapse. Such a 
consequence would be injurious to 
them and injurious to the public. 


“But a fatal objection to the en- 
tire case set up by the plaintiff is, 
that payment of the premium note 
in question has never been made or 
tendered at any time. There might 
possibly be more plausibility in the 
plea of former indulgence and days 
of grace allowed, if payment had 
been tendered within the limited 
period of such indulgence. But this 
has never been done. The plaintiff 
has, therefore, failed to make a 
case for obviating and superseding 
the forfeiture of the policy, even if 
the circumstances relied on had 
been sufficiently favorable to lay 
the ground for it. A valid excuse 
for not paying promptly on the 
particular day is a different thing 
from an excuse for not paying at 
all. 


Courts Must Enforce 


“Courts do not favor forfeiture, 
but they cannot avoid enforcing 
them when the party by whose de- 
fault they are incurred cannot show 
some good and stable ground in the 
conduct of the other party, on 
which to base a reasonable excuse 
for the default.” 


The principles established in the 
Thompson case have generally been 
followed since that date. They are 
sound in logic and make for equitable 
and just relationship between policy- 
holders and the company. 


Unfair to Other Policyholders 


The indulgence given to a policy- 
holder to carry him over a lean, finan- 
cial period cannot be used to accom- 
plish an unfair result against policy- 
holders who are prompt in their pay- 
ments of premiums or interest. 
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National of Vt. Executive 


Announcement is made by the Na- 
tional Life Insurance company that 
Dr. Andrew J. Oberlander, now uni- 
versity physician at the University of 
New Hampshire, of Durham, N. H., 
will become an assistant medical di- 
rector of the National Life in July 1. 
Dr. Edwin A. Colton is medical direc- 
tor of the company and Dr. George E. 
Allen an assistant medical director, 
the appointment of Dr. Oberlander 
making three doctors to be connected 
with the home office. 





KK 
A NAME 


OR 
A NUMBER 


? 


g There is all the difference in 
the world between being un- 
known in the Home Office and 
being recognized as an individ- 
ual—a valued salesman who has 
a first name and a personality. 


g Central States Life is not too 
big. It doesn’t have so many 
agents that a fellow is lost in 
the shuffle, nor does it have so 
much new business that we 
can’t take time out to tell a 
salesman his $2000, $3000, or 
$5000 app is appreciated. 


g ALL you earn is yours, too, 
in Central States Life because 
we believe the man who makes 
the sale deserves ALL the com- 
mission. Our direct Home Office 
contracts make this possible. 


If you live in Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Tex., Wyo., Utah, Calif., or Fla., 
write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 
for a copy of “Field Features” and 
agency information. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
3663 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 
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ACACTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
PRESIDENT 


May 8, 1940 


Mr. Charles J. Zimmerman, President 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Zimmerman: 


When you appeared before the Temporary National Economic Committee, you 
testified at some length regarding the question of compensation for life 
insurance agents. We have read that testimony, and your address at the Life 
Presidents' Association meeting in New York in December last, as well as 
your discussions since that time before the various chapters of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and elsewhere, with a great deal of 
interest. 


We feel that the entire life insurance industry is indebted to you for the 
frank and straightforward manner in which you have expressed your ideas and 
for the soundness of the suggestions you have made for improving the present 
basis of agents' compensation. As we understand it, you seem to definitely 
feel that a fair and well-balanced agency contract should provide the 
following: 


(1) Continuous service fee or renewals as long as the premiums are 
paid on the policy, thus making for permanency of employment and an 
inducement to men to make life insurance selling a lifetime career 
by enabling them to build a constantly increasing income. 


(2) That the service fee or renewals should be paid only to the agent 
who performs the service, and should not revert to the benefit of 
a manager, a general agent, or anyone else, thus eliminating any 
inducement for cancellation of contract. 


(3) A pension plan providing for old age retirement as well as death 
and disability benefits, thus contributing to the agent's peace 
of mind by banishing the fear of dependency in old age and the 
hazards of disability and death. 


(4) A financing plan for new agents to assure them of a definite in- 
come while becoming established in the business. 


Acacia has recognized for years that these essentials are fundamental to a 
fair and equitable agent's contract, and in 1923 adopted an agency contract 
based upon the following principles: 
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(1) A continuous renewal or service fee to the agent so long as the 
premiums are paid on the policy (not limited to the usual nine 
years), thus assuring the agent a constantly increasing income in 
proportion to the business he services and keeps in force. 


(2) The service fee or continuing renewal is paid to the agent who 
performs the service and there is no profit to the manager through 
its discontinuance. The manager's compensation comes from making 
men prosperous. He is paid for successful organization; for the 
writing of quality business; and for reducing lapsation and the 
waste and loss incident thereto. 





(3) A plan for assigning so-called orphan business to a new agent 
under which he benefits in two ways: first, he receives an as-— 
sured income during his early days in the business when some form 
of financial assistance is usually so necessary, and second, he 
has the still greater advantage of the contacts afforded him 
through the group of satisfied policyholders assigned to him for 
service, thus putting him four or five years ahead in the task of 
becoming established in the business. 


(4) Ample provision is made for disability, and at death the income 
from the renewal or service fee built up by the agent is paid to 
his family for a term of years. In addition, a pension plan on a 
contributory basis has been provided under which the company 
matches dollar for dollar the contributions of the agent. 


The acid test of any plan of compensation is results. Seventeen years' ex- 
perience with our agent's contract has proved its soundness and its effec-— 
tiveness so far as Acacia is concerned. Through the continuous service fee, 
our men have built up permanent incomes that have continued to increase even 
during the depression period, and the passing years have made them more 

and more enthusiastic about their contract, and the opportunity it gives to 
them. 


No one company has it all. Our contract might not give equal results with 
another company. We are simply suggesting our experience with it in the 
thought that it might be of some value in the consideration that is being 
given to the matter. The contract is not copyrighted for we feel that the 
prosperity of each helps all. 


Cordially yours, 


enentgo 
President () 


P.S. Acacia is not interested in hiring another company's agents. Our 
desire is to assist in a satisfactory solution as we see it of one of 
the vital problems in the life insurance business today. 


WM : MP 
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That Very Important 


First Interview 


Alert agents who attend conventions 
—and they are not alert unless they 
do—often have been heard to say, 
“That idea alone pays me for my 
time.” It must be remembered that 
the speaker has very graciously shared 
with his fellows, in digest form, years 
of hard gained experience in his thirty 
minute address. This thought is 
prompted in reading an address de- 
livered to the “Quarter Million Club,” 
of the Penn Mutual Life, by Jack C. 
Krause, Lansing, Mich., representa- 
tive, at a recent educational confer- 
ence in Miami Beach. Based on his 
own experience, Mr. Krause gives in 
the following (and from here on the 
sales ideas are presented unquoted) 
his conception of how the first inter- 
view with the prospect should be con- 
ducted: 

After locating our prospect, the 
next major step is, of course, to obtain 
information, and in so doing, to sell 
ourselves to the prospect by making 
him realize that we can render to him 
a highly specialized service which will 
be greatly to his advantage. 

I believe I am often overrated. I 
have had many people tell me that it 
seems to them I am the busiest man 
in town. I have purposely tried to 
create this impression by apparently 
being very busy all the time. Some 
of my prospects, because of work I 
have done on their programs, probably 
feel that I am almost a tax expert. 
They have illustrated that they have 
confidence in my knowledge by doing 
business with me. I do know a little, 
but very little, about taxes, but I know 
where to get the proper information 
and correct answers to a man’s tax 
problems when the need arises. There- 
fore, it may not be entirely what we 
say during the preliminary interview, 
but the manner in which we say it 
that determines whether or not we 
have sold ourselves. If we are sincere, 
if we have the knowledge or can get 
it, and make our prospects realize 
this, the manner of presentation may 
be the strongest point in selling an 
interview or an appointment to present 
our recommendations. 





Often Major Part of 
Sales Work 


It seems to me that in many cases, 
the preliminary interview is actually 
the major part of our sales work with 
a prospect. It is a very simple matter 
to obtain appointments for future in- 
terviews to present propositions. I 
turn down interviews that I could 
have, with the majority of people I 
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talk to. My hardest job is to obtain 
appointments that I feel I want. In 
other words, my prospects are ap- 
proached with the belief that without 
question I may obtain an appointment. 
My job is to determine whether or not 
I want that appointment. I have no 
clever ideas nor fancy cards to get me 
in to see someone. My rate book or 
brief case, depending on which I am 
carrying at the time, and for which I 
feel I may have a need, goes with me. 
It isn’t hidden, nor is by any means 
the fact that I am in the life insur- 
ance business, and the first thing my 
prospect is told, friend or stranger, 
is the nature of my business. What 
is so wrong with me that any man 
(so-called “big-shot” or not) will not 
spend a few moments with me if I 
take my time to see him at as con- 
venient a time for him as I can de- 
termine? I find that most people are 
broad-minded enough to listen to me 
if I am sincere in my statement that 
I believe I can be of service to them, 
regardless of any new business at the 
time. 





How About Second 


Interview ? 


Now the question arises again, do 
I want to talk to my prospect again 
after the preliminary interview? If 
he can save any more money toward 
his life insurace program—yes. If he 
cannot, I had better go on to the next 
one. In other words, the major step 
of the first or “information-obtaining” 
call is to qualify the prospect. For 
example, suppose I plan to interview 
three prospects. Think of the time 


and the work saved if I could in some 
way look ahead to the end of the in- 
terview and determine the results! 
We aré all interested in a higher num- 
ber of cases. If our prospects, there- 
fore, are properly qualified, we could 
have the time that would ordinarily 
be spent with the man who would not 
buy to more profitably spend with the 
man who was quite apt to buy. I will 
not waste my time, nor a prospect’s, 
in going over figures, if I have learned 
that he could not possibly save a few 
more dollars each month, no matter 
how badly he might want to. How- 
ever, if he can save and if I don’t sell 
him, I can blame myself, because he 
probably will save if I make him want 
to badly enough. As Larry Stern 
says, “Maybe it is a nice day for golf, 
and if we find out he isn’t going to 
buy anyway, we can go out and enjoy 
that game without the twinge of con- 
science that would ordinarily come if 
we hadn’t interviewed him.” It has 
been my experience that very often 
the man from whom it is most diffi- 
cult to worm out the fact that he can 
save $10 a month more, is the man 
who buys with least objection when I 
present a proposition. Therefore, I 
believe that if we carefully qualify a 
prospect and then accept an appoint- 
ment, we have already made a good 
portion of the sale. 


Short and to the Point 


In dealing with the preliminary 
interview, the pre-approach has been 
taken care of, namely, obtaining some 
information about a man before call- 
ing on him. To me, the preliminary 
interview consists of an approach 
combined with preferably a short sales 
talk to obtain a future audience. 
Naturally, this interview should be 
short and to the point, and pertain 
directly to that particular prospect’s 
situation as much as possible. In 
other words, I have a service for him 
as an individual, and not just some- 
thing that a lot of other people have 
been interested in and maybe he will. 
Therefore, our prospects must be di- 
vided into definite classes as to their 
apparent needs. 

Getting down to individual cases: 
As Walter Hiller says, “I am a gen- 
eral specialist.” If I call on a doctor, 
I specialize in calling on their particu- 
lar group of people. Today seems to 
be a day of specialization, and I be- 
lieve that people are interested, and 
are flattered to a certain extent, in 
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having their work done by a specialist. 
Therefore, why shouldn’t we give our 
prospects the benefit of a specialized 
service? It seems to lend a more per- 
sonal touch and tends to build our 
prestige with the individual groups. 

The preliminary interview, over a 
period of time, will deal with almost 
every type of life insurance available, 
and I shall attempt to illustrate with 
only a few sketches of interviews 
which I use almost daily. 

My approach is usually quite simple 
and very much to the point. In my 
own mind my prospects are divided 
into one of three classes before ap- 
proaching them, depending on what 
I know about their age, their financial 
and family situations: 

(1) I am going to call on them with 
reference to taking their policies and ask- 

ing for an opportunity of making a com- 
plete program for them. This approach 
consists of a preliminary call, and I either 
get all the information necessary to make 
a program or make an appointment to get 
this information. Then, after completing 
the work and making out illustrations of 
the plan I am going to present, I call for 
another appointment to try te close the 
sale. 

(2) The second group of prospects are 
approached with the idea of making a 
package sale, incorporating only the sim- 
plest of settlement clauses. 

(3) The third approach is used in talk- 
ing with young men who appear that they 


are going to be successful and some time 
own a substantial life insurance estate. 


| What To Say To The Man 


(1) In calling on the first group, 
“Mr. Prospect, I am Jack Krause. I 
am with the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. While I know nothing 
about your situation nor do I plan to 
try to take your time to discuss it this 
morning, I do have some suggestions 
and ideas which have been of benefit 
to some friends of yours and people 
you are associated with here in a 
business way, and I believe these ideas 
likewise may be beneficial to you. 
They concern the building of a sound 
life insurance program and making 
the life insurance you now own, plus 
any you may take in the future, effi- 
ciently accomplish the specific pur- 
poses for which you own it. May I 
have an opportunity at your conveni- 
ence to discuss these ideas with you?” 
Naturally, he is going to suggest one 
of three things: (a) That he very 
definitely is not interested at all in 
doing anything further with his pro- 
gram; (b) that he would like to post- 
pone any action or thought along these 
lines for a certain length of time, or, 
(c) that it will be satisfactory to ar- 
range an appointment in the near 


future. If he is not interested, I am 
going to try to determine the reason, 
and if possible answer his objections 
and change his mind. If he has good 
reasons for postponing the interview, 
naturally I shall be very pleased to 
abide by them, unless he only desires 
to postpone it for a month or two. If 
this be the case, I shall suggest that 
we get together shortly, because by 
the time the work is completed, it 
would be a month or so anyway. If 
he states that it is satisfactory to 
make an appointment at his conveni- 
ence, within the very near future, I 
shall immediately obtain, simply by 
direct questioning, the information 
necessary, the birth dates of his family 
and his own, the amount of income 
necessary for his wife to have until 
the youngest child is through school, 
the amount of educational funds he 
feels will be necessary, the amount of 
life income he wants definitely to plan 
on at retirement age, and the amount 
of emergency reserve he would like to 
set up. The “Memorandum of Re- 
quirements” form furnished by the 
Home Office is used to record the an- 
swers of the questions. I then attempt 
to qualify him as to a specific amount 
he can save toward accomplishing 
these purposes, providing his present 
life insurance will not cover his needs 
as he has outlined them to me. I have 
found, in the majority of cases, it is 
not a waste of time to obtain this in- 


formation before qualifying the pros- 
pect, because as a rule he will not 
divulge the answers to the questions 
if he is in no position to increase his 
premiums in the near future. It is 
then, of course, necessary to request 
the use of his present policies in draw- 
ing up the program and recommenda- 
tions, and, again, I have found that it 
is a simple matter to obtain these if 
the man has been willing to furnish 
the other facts. 

If we devote more time to this kind 
of an approach and preliminary inter- 
view, we cannot help but enjoy a 
larger and more permanent business. 





Human Nature To 


Be Selfish 


This is a little beside the point, but 
it is interesting to note that I have 
often asked my policyholders, after 
they have done business with me and 
accepted the recommendations offered, 
why they listened to me in the first 
place. In many cases, I have been told 
that one major reason I was allowed 
to take the policies and make a simple 
program was that I pointed out to him 
that even though his present insur- 
ance consisted of Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Year Endwoment, or what- 
ever it was, he could derive a retire- 
ment income at whatever age he should 
cash his policies in. It is human na- 
ture to be selfish, and I believe a great 
many more doors will remain open to 
the man who constantly refers to re- 
tirement income than just to life in- 
surance as family protection, even 
though he may eventually sell the 
prospect Ordinary Life. 
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DIvIDEND ScALE—FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The 1940 dividend scale for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a continuation of the scale in effect in 1939. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to accumulate 
at 3.50 per cent for the policy anniversary in 1940. The rate of interest pay- 
able in 1940 under settlement options will continue to be on a 3.50 per cent 
basis, the same as allowed in 1939. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 29 years at age 25; 
28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 40; 24 years at age 
45; 23 years at age 50; 2! years at age 55 and 20 years at age 60. 

Under the same options, a 20-Payment Life policy will become paid up in 
16 years at ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endownment in 40 years at 
age 25; 37 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 32 years at age 40; 30 years 
at age 45; 27 years at age 50; 25 years at age 55 and 22 years at age 60. 

Under the same options, the 20-Payment Life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 35 years at age 25; 32 years at age 30; 29 years ta age 35; 
26 years at age 40; 23 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50; I? years at age 
55 and 19 years at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.98 at age 25; 
$4.02 at age 30; $4.52 at age 35; $5.74 at age 40; $8.31 at age 45; $13.04 
at age 50; $20.70 at age 55 and $32.24 at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost for a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value 
in excess of cost of $1.02 at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost of $1.14 
at age 30; a cash value in excess of cost of $.89 at age 35; a cash value 
in excess of cost of $.06 at age 40; a net cost of $1.91 at age 45; a net cost 
of $5.79 at age 50; a net cost of $12.29 at age 55 and a net cost of $22.71 
at age 60. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 
Dividend at -— Age at Issue 


35 40 45 50 


End of Year 25 30 
Premium cee : $19.89 $22.66 $26.24 $30.93 $37.23 $45.82 
1 . ; ‘ : 3.42 3.60 3.83 4.18 4.66 4.39 
De hbbebbsadattdcousene . ‘ 3.51 3.71 3.97 4.34 4.88 5.63 
3 . ° ‘ ‘ 3.60 3.82 4.10 4.51 5.10 5.89 
4 ‘ er ‘ : 3.69 3.93 4.25 4.69 5.35 6.14 
5 ° coecccee . . 3.77 4.04 4.39 4.88 5.60 6.40 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 38.37 41.20 44.84 50.03 5.87 5 
Total dividends, 20 years .. . 88.26 96.74 107.32 120.77 3! 5 





20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at Age at Issue ~ 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium ....... 16666608 . $29.81 $32.64 $36.09 $40.37 $45.89 $53.26 
B weve sateeewdeen Sdocedecene 3.69 3.86 4.10 4.43 4.89 5.58 
2 3.86 4.05 4.31 4.68 5.18 5.88 
S owes _ neees os ° 4.02 4.23 4.53 4.92 5.47 6.18 
4 ‘ , nee asteas 4.20 4.43 4.75 5.17 5.78 6.50 
-: watcedsddebeeoktenedase des coe 4.38 4.64 4.98 5.44 6.09 6.82 
Total dividends, 10 years ++ 45.04 47.72 51.33 56.20 62.33 70.02 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 112.66 120.60 130.62 142.65 156.70 173.36 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Dividend at -——— Age at Issue 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 E 
Pure ccc ccvcecicocs - $47.72 $48.52 $49.69 $51.48 $54.40 $59.24 
D ssectucesene 4.15 4.28 4.47 4.73 5.13 5.75 
2 4.45 4.60 4.79 5.06 5.47 6.10 
 stcasan o< abst ane ebees 4.78 4.92 5.11 5.39 5.83 6.45 
4 se 5.11 5.26 5.45 5.74 6.21 6.80 
i cc paeseeuekee en eye 5.46 5.60 5.80 6.10 6.59 7.17 
Total dividends, 10 years 56.83 58.27 60.30 63.33 67.75 73.82 
Total dividends, 20 years 156.22 158.91 162.77 168.13 175.71 186.42 








able experience on this type 


Connecticut Mutual ence | ) 
Non-medical insurance 18S 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
raised the limit of non-medical life 
insurance to a maximum amount of 
$5,000 on a male life and $3,000 on a 
female life in any 12 months’ period. 
These limits were formerly $3,000 on 
a male life and $2,000 on a female 
life. The increase in the limit on non- 
medical insurance is due to the favor- 
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male lives at ages 14 to 40, inclusive, 
and on female lives at ages 16 to 40, 
inclusive. On a female risk the maxi- 
mum amount of non-medical insur- 
ance which may be applied for in a 
12 months’ period is also increased to 
$5,000 provided a satisfactory medical 
examination has been submitted and 
standard insurance granted within a 
year’s time. 





Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Family Security Agreement 

Supplementary Agreement Attached 
to and Made a Part of Life Insurance 
Policy No. Specimen Issued on the 
Life of John Doe. 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in consideration of an additional 
annual premium of $153.90, payable 
simultaneously with and under the 
same conditions as the premium under 
the above numbered policy, until 
twenty such additional annual pre- 
miums have been paid or until the 
prior death of the insured, 

Hereby Agrees, subject to the con- 
ditions and exceptions herein pro- 
vided: 


Family Security 


That upon receipt of due proof of 
the death of the insured within twenty 
years from the first day of February 
1940 (the commencement date of the 
Family Security period), the Company 
will pay, in addition to the death bene- 
fits provided on the first page of said 
policy a monthly income of one hun- 
dred fifty dollars, the first instalment 
to be payable on the first day of the 
month following the insured’s death 
and subsequent instalments to be pay- 
able in the first day of each month 
thereafter until the expiration of 
twenty years from the commencement 
date of the Family Security period. 

Each payment provided herein shall 
be paid when due to: Mary Jane Doe, 
his wife, if living, otherwise to Sally 
Doe, his daughter and William Doe, 
his son, share and share alike, if liv- 
ing, otherwise to the survivor. 


Should Beneficiary Die 


In the event a payment falls due 
hereunder and there be no beneficiary 
living to receive it, such payment, and 
the then present value of any future 
payments (calculated on the basis of 
three per centum per annum), shell 
be paid in a single sum to the execu- 
tors or administrators of the last sur- 
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vivor among the insured and benefici- 


aries herein named, unless some other 


provision satisfactory to the Company 
is contained in said policy. 

The payments herein provided shall 
not be subject to transfer or encum- 
brance by any beneficiary hereunder, 
and shall not be subject to the claims 
of creditors of any beneficiary here- 
under, or to legal process against any 
such beneficiary. Every payment 
hereunder shall be made when due at 
the Company’s Home Office in Wash- 


‘ 


ington, D. C. 


Expires in 20 Years 

This agreement automatically ex- 
pires twenty years from the com- 
mencement date of the Family Secu- 
rity period, but shall cease to be in 
force prior thereto: 

a. When the insured by written no- 
tice to the home office of the company, 
accompanied by said policy of life in- 
surance and this supplementary 
agreement requests that this supple- 
mentary agreement shall be cancelled. 
If this supplementary agreement is 
thus cancelled, the additional pre- 
mium herein provided no longer shall 
be payable. 

b. When any premium provided for 
in said policy of life insurance or in 
this supplementary agreement is not 
paid when due or within the grace pe- 
riod allowed, or when the insured 
elects to surrender the policy under 
any one of its surrender options or in 
other manner, or if the automatically 
non-forfeitable clause of the policy 
becomes effective. 


Incontestable Clause 

This supplementary agreement shall 
be incontestable after two years from 
its date of isue, except for non-pay- 
ment of a premium or instalment 
thereof. If within two years from the 
date of issue of this supplementary 
agreement the insured shall commit 
suicide, whether sane or insane, the 
liability of the company hereunder 
Shall be limited to an amount equal 
to the premiums which have been re- 

















DIVIDEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANy, Des Mornes, lowa 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, lowa, retained its 
1939 dividend scale for the year 1940. Dividend accumulations is at the rate 
of 3.50 per cent which is the same as the rate allowed in 1939. Interest on 
settlement options retained the same rate, namely 3.50 per cent. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest an Ordinary Life policy will become paid-up in 28 years at age 25; 
27 years at age 30; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 40; 24 years at age 
45 and 22 years at age 50. 

Under the same option a Twenty-Payment Life policy will become paid-up 
in 16 years at age 25 to 50 inclusive. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
t-rest an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endowment in 39 years at 
age 25; 37 years at age 30; 34 years at age 35; 32 years at age 40; 30 years 
at age 45 and 27 years at age 50. 

Under the same option a Twenty-Payment Life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 32 years at age 25; 3! years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 
26 years at age 45 and 20 years at age 50. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.52 at age 25; $3.56 
at age 30; $3.93 at age 35; $5.11 at age 40; $7.52 at age 45 and $11.98 
at age 50. 

The average annual net cost for a Twenty-Payment Life policy if sur- 
rendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value in excess of cost of $0.84 
at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost of $1.00 at age 30; a cash value in 
excess of cost of $0.92 at age 35; a cash value in excess of cost of $0.21 at 
age 40; a net cost of $1.59 at age 45 and a net cost of $5.10 at age 50. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at — Age at Issue — 






End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium , $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 
l 4.17 4.46 4.84 5.25 5.86 6.66 
2 1.26 4.56 4.94 5.39 6.01 6.85 
3 1.35 4.67 5.03 5.53 6.17 7.03 
4 4.44 4.78 5.14 5.67 6.36 7.22 
5 i 4.52 4.91 5.25 5.84 6.55 7.42 
Total dividends, 10 years 45.82 49.22 53.40 59.04 66.17 75.16 
Total dividends, 20 years . 101.32 109.84 120.33 133.53 150.29 171.71 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividend at — -Age at Issue ss 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium i $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.88 $45.73 $52.87 
1 4.23 4.54 4.95 5.37 6.01 6.79 
2 4.37 4.69 5.09 5.55 6.19 7.01 
3 1.50 4.86 5.24 5.73 °* 6.38 7.23 
4 1.65 5.02 5.40 5.92 6.60 7.45 
5 ‘ . 4.80 5.19 5.56 6.14 6.84 7.68 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 48.88 52.49 56.80 62.26 69.27 77.86 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 114.11 122.48 132.75 144.79 159.73 178.33 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividend at — Age at Issue —~ 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
i BTL . $48.15 $48.83 $49.85 $51.48 $54.22 $58.81 
1 4.32 4.67 5.09 5.51 6.12 6.88 
2 4.55 4.90 5.30 5.75 6.34 7.13 
3 4.79 5.15 5.51 5.99 6.58 7.38 
4 5.05 5.40 5.74 6.24 6.84 7.62 
5 ‘ , , 5.30 5.65 5.98 6.49 7.11 7.88 
Total dividends, 10 years 54.47 57.69 61.38 66.19 72.23 79.81 
Total dividends, 20 years 137.24 142.92 149.59 158.18 168.94 183.82 














ceived hereon, without interest. This 
supplementary agreement shall be 
deemed a part of the above numbered 
policy of life insurance and all provi- 
sions of said policy not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this supplemen- 
tary agreement are made a part 
hereof. 


Waiver of Premium 


In consideration of an additional 
annual premium of $2.25, payable si- 
multaneously with and under the 
same conditions as the premium here- 
under, the company agrees to waive 
the premiums payable hereunder for 
any period during which premiums 
on the above numbered policy are 


waived by the company on account of 
the total and permanent disability of 
the insured. In the event of the ter- 
mination of the total and permanent 
disability waiver of premium benefit 
agreement attached to said policy, the 
total and permanent disability waiver 
of premium benefit provided in this 
paragraph shall automatically expire 
and the additional premium provided 
herein for such benefit no longer shall 
be payable. 

In witness whereof the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company has 
caused this supplementary agreement 
to be executed this first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1940, which is the date of issue 
of this agreement. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Diplomas were presented May 9 to the 35 graduates of 
the spring session of the Life Insurance School of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. at Hartford, Conn. Concluding 
five weeks of intensive training in life, accident and group 
insurance, the students and guests from the home office 
met at the Hartford Golf Club Thursday night for the 
school banquet; chief speaker was R. B. Coolidge, super- 
intendent of agencies. Summer session of the Aetna Life 
Insurance School will begin July 29. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa recorded a 
gain in paid business volume in April of $1,315,783 or 41.6 
per cent over the corresponding month of 1939, according 
to Ray E. Fuller, superintendent of agencies. Paid pro- 
duction for April was $4,482,464. This was the third suc- 
cessive gain month for the Equitable of Iowa, and total 
paid business for the year to date is now $16,675,824. 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary year, was 
host to leading representatives of the company at a con- 
ference held recently at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Or- 
leans. The theme of the conference was “Seventy-five 
Years Building Financial Security.” Panel discussions 
were built around “Merchandising Security,” with Frank 
O. H. Williams, manager of the Hartford branch office, 
as chairman; “Our Heritage,” with Vice-President John 
M. Laird as chairman; “Hew the Connecticut General 
Meets the Demand for Security,” with Russell E. Larkin, 
manager of the Broadway, New York, office as chairman; 
and “Prestige-Building Prospecting,” with Hugh Kemp, 
manager of the Pittsburgh office as chairman. Other 
speakers included President Frazar B. Wilde, Director 
Charles A. Goodwin, Stuart F. Smith, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, and John C. Blackall, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut. 


Comparing April business with the same month a year 
ago, the Business Men’s Assurance Co. showed a gain of 
8.3 per cent. The company conducted a spring campaign 
during both March and April offering spring wardrobes 
for certain requirements. During March the salesmen had 
an opportunity to win for themselves. April was desig- 
nated Ladies’ Month, in which the salesmen were given a 
chance to win for their wives. Ninety-nine men won ward- 
robes in March and ninety won them in April. Robert 
Sanders, district manager at San Diego, Calif., leader on 
both paid point production and life insurance for the year, 
led the sales organization in April, producing sufficient 
business during the one month to become a director of the 
Grant Club. 

A. Mackenzie, assistant general manager and manager 
of agencies for the Manufacturers Life, reports that dur- 
ing the first four months of the year the company’s United 
States division had an increase of 19.7 per cent in paid- 
for new business over the corresponding period last year. 
The Canadian division achieved an increase of 10.4 per 
cent during the same period. April results included an 
increase of more than $800,000 over April, 1939, in the 
United States field, an improvement of 11 per cent in 
Canada and 14.3 per cent for the company as a whole. 
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IN HOME OFFIC 





Permanent headquarters for the Health and Accident ne 
department of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. of th 
Portland, Me., have been established in the Home Office. 

The Accident and Health department formerly operated br 
as the Massachusetts Accident Co. with headquarters in W 
Boston. . 

Alexander T. Maclean and Joseph C. Behan, vice-presi- Hi 
dents of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, with Dr. Morton 
Snow, medical director, and James M. Blake, manager of . 
field service, are visiting the company’s west coast and an 
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IFTY thousand airplanes, millions to die, personally, mes 
etc., caused me to get back to fundamentals, and one a 
of the nice things about being an insurance man must fri 
be the great number of friends one acquires. Everybody os 
likes to have friends, but most of us, who do not have to on 
make friends in the performance of our daily work, simply én 
do not find time or opportunity to cultivate new acquaint- tal 
ances. The average New Yorker’s case—and a sad case it dis 
is—might be cited by way of demonstration. It is possible t. 
that there may be mixed up among the paying guests as 
from out of town about 5 per cent of the New York popu- = 
lation who help maintain the popular illusion that the New a | 
Yorker leads a life of hectic gaiety, but the 95 per cent =i 
might be typified by the editorial employee who lives in an att 
apartment in Washington Heights. His contacts at the - 
office are purely business, fading into the mists of Man- Hi 
hattan’s famed skyline at 5 P. M. He takes the West Side ga: 
subway promptly at 5.10, and beyond a possible “Par’mme,” ton 
utters no word until he reaches the grocery store at the 
corner of St. Nick and 191 St., when he asks Eddie if the 
children have taken any milk this afternoon. If not, he 
gets three bottles against the next two meals and takes y 
an automatic elevator to the sixth floor. Salutations are pit 
then in order, and as soon as these are completed there ba: 
follows a bit of a discussion about the way some people lie be 
on a clean bed-spread. Wives apparently think a man cas 
ought to be able to read comfortably in an easy chair. 
Dinner does not await a fashionable hour, but is served at 
6.30, or 6.25, if it can be speeded up a bit. 
ok cs . vf 
HE man of the house then walks from one window to cal 
another as long as it takes to smoke a cigarette and, In 
like a smart prize fighter who manages to end each round gla 
near his own corner, he always extinguishes the smoke in Cor 
a bedside ash tray. “What, again?” “Just a few minutes, Ro 
dear; I had a Hard Day at the Office. And, besides, I want duc 
to finish this story.” Eventually there is some discus- the 
sion of movies, which get the call about twice a week, or in 
a proposal to go over to Nancy’s house for a game of wh 
hearts, which usually loses to a counter argument that he 
Bing Crosby is on tonight, but invariably the bed-spread he 
takes a terrific licking and almost invariably 11 o’clock of 
finds the happy couple in bed, asking one another if they ord 
have finished that piece of the morning paper yet. The < 
or 


foregoing is intended in no sense an indictment of this 
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north-central agencies and attending regional meetings of 
the agents. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. opened a 
branch office in Houston, Texas, on May 15 and appointed 
William H. Fabian, C.L.U., as manager. Mr. Fabian is 
a member of the board of directors and treasurer of the 
Houston Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Old Line Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, will hold 
a four-day convention and outing for its leading producers 
and their wives at Lawsonia, Green Lake, Wis., June 23-26. 








By Frank Ellington 


— 














mode of living. It is, in fact, highly satisfactory, but it 
does not go quite far enough toward the cultivation of new 
friendships. But where is this family to go, and whom 
must they see to accomplish this end? Their opportunities 
actually are sharply limited. It is possible, of course, 
during the past few years, to meet new faces at the corner 
tap-room where men, women and children of the “block 
districts” regularly congregate, but the drawback there 
is that the old residents whe dominate such places are 
a clannish lot, and unless you have lived in the neighbor- 
hood ever since the Medical Center group of buildings was 
a baseball field, and can remember when George McCor- 
mick’s uncle ran for alderman, you do not rate much 
attention. They wouldn’t, for example, allow me to play 
on their baseball team last Sunday morning when the 
Hilltop Bar and Grill customers played Phil & Tony’s 
gang. They said I might coach at third base for a dollar 
toward a keg of beer. The snobs! 


* * * 


would never find a life insurance agent coaching 
at third base, I'll warrant you. He would be the 
pitcher, if he could throw a ball that far, or acting as first 
baseman and manager, and everybody in the lot would 
be calling him by his first name instead of addressing him 
casually as Mac, Pop, or just Hey, You, 


* * * 


REALIZE, of course, that this happy state of affairs 

is not made possible because the guy is a life insurance 
agent, but rather that he is a life insurance agent be- 
cause of the qualities which make him popular with people. 
In fact, this entire train of thought was steamed up by 
glancing at a recent issue of the State Life Insurance 
Company agency bulletin where, as usual, a portrait of 
Roy LeCraw appeared among the month’s leading pro- 
ducers. I remember that twenty-five years ago he was 
the friendliest and one of the most popular undergraduates 
in that North Georgia college we attended and, knowing 
what I do about life insurance, it seems inevitable that 
he would become an outstanding general agent and that 
he would become a cheerful leader in Atlanta’s Chamber 
of Commerce. And I am afraid that it was just as much 
ordained that I was to become a bed-spread musser who 
would be offered the ignominious post of third-base coach 
for the Hilltops. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


H. K. Nickell, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
has been elected president of the Chicago Life Insurance 
and Trust Council, division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. He succeeded Harold Eckhart, of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. Others elected were: Vice- 
president, Roy K. Thomas, City National Bank; secretary, 
Gerard S. Brown, C.L.U., Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
treasurer, H. H. Page, Northern Trust Co.; Directors: 1 
year, to fill an unexpired term, Lynn Lloyd, Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank; 2 years, to replace Gerard S. Brown, 
elected secretary, Paul W. Coo, C.L.U., Mutual Benefit 
Life; 3 years, Paul Pullen, Chicago Title & Trust Co., and 
Malcolm D. Vail, of H. S. Vail & Sons. Speaker at the 
meeting was Paul Conway, general agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
who talked on “Life-Trust Cooperation Helps Sell Life 
Insurance.” 

For the first three months of 1940 Ordinary insurance 
in force in the United States (exclusive of Group and 
Wholesale) increased by approximately $450,000,000. This 
figure is based on the aggregate experience of companies 
representing 87 per cent of the insurance in force in the 
United States, as reported to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, Conn. The amount of Ordinary 
insurance owned in the United States at the beginning of 
this year was $77,373,000,000. 

Additional plans for the annual convention of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters, to be held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., September 5, 6 and 7, have been announced 
by John L. Briggs, assistant secretary of the Southland 
Life Insurance Co., as president of the Institute. General 
chairman for the meeting will be “Ed” Jones, Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, with life 
insurance companies domiciled in Chattanooga as hosts. 
Life insurance company practices resulting from the war 
emergency will be thoroughly discussed. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, George L. 
Grimm, C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual Life, Hobart & Oates 
agency, was appointed a director by President L. Mortimer 
Buckley, C.L.U., to fill the unexpired term of Harold W. 
Baird, who resigned to go to New York City. 

Headliners on the program for the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Texas Association of Life Underwriters at 
Austin, June 6-7, include Gale F. Johnston, regional man- 
ager of group insurance division of the Metropolitan Life 
at St. Louis; Coke Stevenson, lieutenant-governor of 
Texas, and Walter Woodward, Texas life insurance com- 
missioner. In connection with the meeting, the eighth 
annual Texas Life Managers’ & General Agents’ Con- 
ference will be held June 6 and the Texas Round Table 
on June 7. 

Ralph W. Sterling, Equitable Society, has been appointed 
secretary of the Akron (Ohio) Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion to succeed Ralph McKinney, resigned. 

W. A. Parham has been appointed secretary pro tem of 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters 
to succeed G. C. Anders, who has retired from the business. 

The Georgia Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its annual meeting at Augusta, June 21-23. 
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Medical 
Opposite Trend in Cancer 
And Tuberculosis 


In thirty years time cancer will be 
claiming victims in the United States 
at the rate of more than a quarter of 
a million a year, according to a survey 
of the Metropolitan Life’s statistical 
department, this statement being 
predicated on the assumption that the 
present mortality conditions will con- 
tinue unchanged and no new methods 
of combating the disease are dis- 
covered. The dire need for cancer re- 
search is therefore stressed if the 
disease, which now ranks as the sec- 
ond most important cause of death, 
is to be controlled. 

Pointing out that in 1938 cancer 
took a toll of 149,214 lives in this 
country, the report says that if can- 
cer mortality conditions remain un- 
changed, this number, with the aging 
of our population, will grow to 192,000 
by 1950 and to 278,000 by 1970. 

If cancer, on the other hand, should 
be wiped out, it is indicated that the 
average length of life for white 
females would be increased by 1.82 
years and for white males by 1.17 
years. 

Not quite 20 years ago, the chances 
of dying from cancer were about 12 
in 100 for women and 9 in 100 for 
men, but by 1937 the chances had in- 
creased respectively to 14 and 12, the 
figures relating to white persons only. 

Another leading cause of death—in 
sixth or seventh place, however—was 
discussed last week by Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. Diagnosis of 
tuberculosis before the onset becomes 
apparent through physical symptoms, 
he said, is the important first step in 


Departmental 


the alignment of health and social 
forces battling this disease. 

In 1939 the American mortality 
rate from tuberculosis was the lowest 
ever recorded, Dr. Armstrong contin- 
ued. With newer and _ improved 
methods of diagnosis and treatment 
there is increasing hope that this 
disease, which has declined from first 
to sixth or seventh place among the 
leading causes of death, may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Concerted health drives, further- 
more, are contributing notably to re- 
ducing the ravages of this disease. 
The most notable experience was that 
of Framingham, Mass., where a tuber- 
culosis control program was initiated 
in 1916 and carried through a demon- 
stration period of seven years. 


Advertising 
Agent’s Use of Sales 
Promotion Material 


Life insurance sales promotion ma- 
terial should have the common objec- 
tive of stimulating mental and physi- 
cal activity on the part of both the life 
insurance salesman and the properly 
classified prospect, George A. Harper, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
of the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, told the North-Central Round 
Table of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion in its recent session in Cincinnati. 

The first step in arriving at this 
common objective, Mr. Harper said, 
is to educate each salesman individu- 
ally on the purposes of the material 


OUR VISUAL SALES KIT 


is a flexible working outline for planned selling 
to every type of prospect. Its briefs and illustra- 
tions for each age and amount analyze policies 
from the policyholders viewpoint. It is but one of 
the new and effective sales aids that are helping 
our Underwriters earn more money. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON—Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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which is made available to him. “Such 
an educational program,” he said, 
“should cover four steps: (1) Pros- 
pecting for names to receive sales pro- 
motion mailings, properly selected and 
classified according to life situations: 
(2) Selection of the most effective 
mailing to prospects covering their 
specific life situations; (3) A _ well 
organized plan for following up mail- 
ings, and (4) Selling, not dictating, 
the plan to the salesmen. 

“It is suggested that the sales pro- 
motion manager, in teaching the art 
of using his materials to the field 
organization, keep these points in 
mind: (1) Make sure the agency man- 
ager or general agent has your point 
of view and maintains in his office 
simple records on the use of sales pro- 
motion materials by his men. (2) 
Provide frequent home office stimula- 
tion to the fieldmen re-emphasizing 
the objective of the sales promotion 
materials through letters, articles in 
the agency publication, contests, ete. 
(3) Keep your sales promotion mate- 
rials up-to-date and in tune with mod- 
ern trends in selling. Periodic changes 
in the composition of letters is desir- 
able. (4) By all means, be receptive 
to suggestions from the man in the 


field.” 


Management 


Recruiting of New Agents 
Discussed at Boston 


Problems of selecting, developing, 
training and supervising men for the 
life insurance business were explored 
by Frank B. Summers, inspector of 
agencies of the Northeastern depart- 
ment of the New York Life, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Boston 
Life Supervisors Club. 

“We men in the life insurance busi- 
ness are receiving salaries for doing 
a good job,” Mr. Summers said. “This 
money that we receive is a part of the 
savings of our policyholders and we 
should appreciate this fact and ren- 
der worthwhile service in return.” 

The great problem of every man, 
he said, is to find himself in the 
economic system, and it is the super- 
visor’s job to help him in making the 
final decision as to whether life insur- 
ance is the place for him to find his 
life work. 
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Digest ..... 


There is also need of courage, Mr. 
Summers continued, on the part of 
the agency head to fire men who are 
deficient. Often men who are obvious 
failures are kept on when it would 
be better for all concerned if they 
were dropped from agency ranks. 

Emphasis in getting new men 
should be placed on the fact that 
in entering the life insurance busi- 
ness one should be entering a lifetime 
job, and the new association should 
be sold on that basis. The great 
future of the should be 
stressed so that the new man may 


business 


see himself as part of this pattern 
of progress. 

At the business session of the an- 
nual meeting, Kenneth Amidon, assis- 
tant manager, Matthew Kane agency 
of the Prudential in Boston, was elect- 
ed president. 


Underwriting 


Oriental Mortality Leads 
To Higher Rates 


In reviewing the practices of a 


number of American and Canadian 
companies in dealing with Japanese 
and Chinese lives, as delivered by A. 
P. Morton, manager, medical depart- 
ment, Manufacturers Life of Canada, 
at the meeting in Chicago this week 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters’ 
Association, attention was drawn to 
the fact that practically all companies 
are accepting these lives on a basis 
which offers more favorable rates to 
native-born, higher grade, better edu- 
cated classes living according to good 
American standards. 

The statistical evidence from popu- 
lation mortality figures and from the 
many small individual companies’ 
mortality experiences on Japanese 
and Chinese is very convincing evi- 
dence of the generally higher mortal- 
ity among those races than among 
Similar white lives, he said. 

An analysis of the _ individual 
causes of death leads to the conclu- 
sion that tuberculosis, particularly at 
the younger and middle ages, contrib- 
utes largely to this extra mortality. 
The choice of the standard by which 
to classify the lives into various 
Premium classes must keep in mind 
the conditions likely to produce a 
higher or lower than average inci- 
dence of tuberculosis as 
with the whole. 


compared 


Concerning the problems arising in 
dealing with individual cases, Mr. 
Morton stressed the following points 
requiring special attention: 

More frequent use of X-rays of the 
chest in considering young applicants 
with poor family history, unsatisfac- 
tory build or appearance, or doubtful 
or vague clinical history of a respira- 
tory nature. 


More severe ratings for impair- 
ments of the cardiovascular renal 
group. 


substandard rat- 
ings, because of some uncertainty re- 


Lower limits of 


garding these races as substandard 
risks. 

Multiple impairments of any nature 
should undoubtedly be debited more 
than the sum of individual impair- 
ments. 

It was further 
language difficulties sometimes create 


pointed out that 


a problem in the securing of satisfac- 
tory medical examination information 
and that inspection reports at times 
suffer under the same handicap. 


I “Bre 


Legislative 


Kastner Warns Against 
“Cafeteria” Plan 


The so-called “cafeteria” plan hope- 
fully sponsored by some of this coun- 
try’s politicians should not be permit- 
ted to replace the American Agency 
System of selling insurance, Ralph 
H. Kastner, associate counsel of the 
American Life Convention, told the 
recent annual meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. 

Speaking on “The Ramifications of 
the TNEC Investigation of Insur- 
ance,” Mr. Kastner warned that the 
politicians’ plan for pedding Govern- 
ment insurance would probably pro- 
vide for distribution through banks, 
post offices or some newly contrived 
instrumentality. Federal supervision 
of private insurance companies, he 
added, would undoubtedly wreck the 
agency system as now constituted and 
substantially eliminate the indepen- 
dent individual agent, without whose 
services in the past America would 
not today be the best protected coun- 
try in the world. 


SHOT. 


The life insurance world hears increasing discus- 
sion of the need of a public relations program de- 
signed to dissipate misunderstanding among “men on 
the street.” More power to all who labor toward this 
admirable end! But let none forget that the “Big Shot” 
of any such plan is still the man-with-the-rate 
book. The good effect on an individual of the 
best public relations program ever devised can 
be nullified in an instant by an unscrupulous, 


careless, or ignorant agent. 


Le] Biers 
GNsuRANCE COMPANY 


VUIR 


RICHMOND 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD| ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS | , 
Results of elections by life underwriters’ associations 
| and organizations of managers and general agents have 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH been reported as follows: 
OOTNOTES to a Fortnight: Attending the cere- Minnesota State Association of Life Underwriters— ( 
monies that marked the laying of the cornerstone for President, Wright W. Scott, Minneapolis, Lincoln National b 
the new home office building, at Omaha, of the United Life; vice-presidents, Oswin Reeves, St. Paul; Manfert C 
Benefit Life and the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident. Johnson, Rochester; Don Schiltz, Austin; Hubert D> o 
In addition to hundreds of company men and agents Wheeler, Duluth, and George D. Curry, Mankato; secre. a 
and their friends, insurance supervision was ably rep- tary-treasurer, A. B. Duellman, Minneapolis. E 
resented by C. Clarence Neslen, insurance commis- Nebraska State Association of Life Underwriters— c 
sioner of Utah and president of the National Associa- President, John M. Laflin, Omaha, Penn Mutual; first vice- q 
tion of Insurance Commissioners; and by Commissioner president, Floyd H. Eldridge, Hastings; second vice-presi- R 
Charles Smrha of Nebraska. . . . Chatting in Chicago dent, L. W. Hummel, Lincoln; third vice-president, C9 t 
with H. A. Newhart, recently-appointed agency secre- Merrill Johnson, North Platte. o! 
tary of the Mutual Trust Life in the Field Building Des Moines General Agents and Managers Club—Presi-) |! 
there. Harry Nelson, formerly in that post, has become dent, Harry S. Haskins, Sr., John Hancock, Mutual; vice. el 
associated with the investment division of the company. president, J. J. Hughes, Northwestern Mutual; secretary. C 
. .. The reconstruction and redecoration carried out in treasurer, Roy W. Secor, Great Western (reelected for * 
the home office of the Franklin Life at Springfield, IIl., tenth term). sl 
have made a vast improvement in the building. That San Antonio (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters | ™ 
parallels, = 2 material way, the appointment of Karl —President, Jesse N. Fletcher, Great Southern Life; vice- 7 
Korrady - vice-president (together with other _ president, Marcus Ryan, Southwestern Life; secretary, = 
portant official changes) and production chief early this Kennedy Dodds, Union Central Life, and treasurer, Julian Pi 
year. Karl will be working closely with F. J. O Brien, Blair, Aetna Life. ; F 
comeane a ores on — — _ wn — Reading (Pa.) Association of Life Underwriters—Presi- 
Life from the investment business in Wheeling, W. Va. : - : do 
, One insurance journal broke the release date on dent, Llewellyn R. Yarnell; vice-president, Herbert Heck- to 
the story that the St. Louis Mutual Life at St. Louis man, and secretary-treasurer, John Wink. m: 
will soon begin the writing of accident and health insur- Oklahoma City General Agents & Managers Club- tie 
ance. Incidentally, the St. Louis Mutual Life (capably President, C. H. Longnecker, Metropolitan Life; vice-presi-) | 
headed by President T. E. Sly) is in the midst of its dent, W. Thomas Thach, Mutual Benefit; secretary-trea) ag 
regular examination. Plans of the accident and health surer, John Brock, American National. p (bi 
department in that company will shortly be officially an = 
announced. he 
i p an 
» M: 
HE other-than-business reason why W. T. Grant, f the 
president of the Business Men’s Assurance at Kan- Swit 
sas City, spends as much time as circumstances allow _ ‘ . 
in Philadelphia when he make one of his frequent trips 46th Year of Service... “ 
East is that his son is at the Wharton School of Finance at 
and Commerce there. . . . Enjoyed a talk with Elmer HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely | “ 
Shurtleff, agency vice-president for the Victory Life at mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- | bus 
Topeka, Kan., and learned that the lien on policies of pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable me 
the old Bank Savings Life (taken over by the Victory ; the 
service... . Has paid over $125,000,000 to 
some three years ago) has been reduced to about 7 per 3 tga s age 
cent. That is the kind of management which gives the policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
life insurance business the fine name it enjoys among | addition holds assets of over $53,500,000 T 
the nation’s great institutions. ... Poked my head into | for their benefit. . . . Issues policies from Bett 
the office of J. AL. McCarroll, advertising manager for ages one day to sixty-five years, includ- lost 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, at Des Moines, and found : i ; het Ti il of 4 
him, as usual, up to his neck in work. That lad (a for- ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, —— in 
mer president of the Insurance Advertising Conference) | Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement ad 
has been hitting a hard pace. Much of the task of get- | Income, and other up-to-date forms... . | | - 
ting the company moved into the fine new building Agency opportunities with complete train- ‘ 
which it opened in Des Moines recently was laid on his ing for those qualified. ee 
shoulders, and the job was no mean feat of routing, | ; 
arrangement and delivery. r 
<a e THE e i 
CALLED at the offices of the Bankers Life Insurance | STATE LIFE in 
Company of Nebraska, in Lincoln, and found the re- «Bcc 
building of the agency department there proceeding INSURANCE COMPANY 
apace under the supervision of Agency Director Heyl. Indianapolis, Indiana zs 
By the way, in Mr. Heyl’s office you will see as fine a hy 
picture of an English setter’s head as you ever looked MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
at. The dog was snapped in the act of retrieving a “ys 
ruffed grouse and the camera study is enough to make i ——-—— — ~--— — — ; N 
any man long for October days and wooded hillsides. tL ete at 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


NE of the most widely known general agents in 
O New York City has resigned as general agent 
because of pressure of other business interests. He is 
Captain William J. Pedrick, for many years president 
of Fifth Avenue Association of New York and general 
agent of the 
Equitable So- 
ciety with head- 
quarters in 
Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and branch 
offices in Brook- 
lyn and West- 
chester County. 
Captain Ped- 
rick’s exten- 
sive interests 
beyond his in- 
surance con- 
tacts have ex- 
panded to such 
a degree that he 
felt unable to 
do full justice 
to his Equitable 
managerial du- 
ties, but while 
his general 
agency responsi- 
bilities have 
come to an end, 
he will continue his association with the Equitable as 
an agent. Captain Pedrick is Noel D. 
Maxcy, with headquarters in Brooklyn. Educated in 
the East, Mr. Maxcy has been for the past ten years 
with the Equitable’s agency in Phoenix, Ariz. He has 
led the agency in production and has ranked high on 
the company’s honor roll, having paid for more than 
a million in both 1938 and 1939. He has qualified for 
an agency club every year since his first year in the 
business. In April, 1932, he was appointed district 
manager at Phoenix and has distinguished himself 
there as an unusually efficient selecter and trainer of 
agents. * 





William J. Pedrick 


Succeeding 


HE first luncheon of the Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York under the direction of its new president, Osborne 
Bethea, Penn Mutual general agent, was held at the Yale Ciub 
last week, with the chief guest speaker E. T. T. Williams, chairman 
of the executive committee, Beckton Dickinson & Co., of Ruther- 
ford, N. J. manufacturers of surgical appliances. 
a 
N and about New York City * * * The A. V. Ott 
agency, Equitable Society, celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary on April 1, but on May 10, Mr. and Mrs. Ott 
had the entire agency organization as their guests at 
a dinner dance held at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe. 
* * * Edward Rosenbaum, Benton agency, Equitable 
Society, was elected president of the Life Supervisors 
Association of Brooklyn last week. Clive I. Thompson, 
Supervisor in the Alfred G. Correll agency, New En- 
gland Mutual, was elected vice-president and Bernard 
A. Haas, Kee agency, Mutual Life, secretary-treasurer. 
** * Over in New Jersey, Fred Ditmars was nomi- 
nated president of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey, with election slated for June 
6 at Asbury Park. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


The board of directors of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville, Tenn., has promoted Dr. B. F. Byrd from 
assistant medical director to medical director, succeeding 
the late Dr. Rufus E. Fort, Sr., and W. H. McBride from 
actuary to vice-president and actuary. Rufus E. Fort, Jr., 
Nashville, and Capt. Newton H. White, Jr., U.S.N. (re- 
tired), Mitchellville, Md., were elected directors. 


Coite H. Jones, formerly manager for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. at Gastonia, N. C., district, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s Durham district. Mr. 
Jones succeeds Beverly Lake, who had been in charge at 
Durham since 1928. 

Otto W. Dern, for many years associated in Toledo with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life and the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has become vice-president of Mortgage Investors 
Corporation, Toledo, exclusive residential loan correspon- 
dent for the New York Life Insurance Co. in that territory. 


William C. Wilkes, associated with Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., was elected a director of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co. at a meeting of the board of directors held at its home 
office on May 15. For a number of years Mr. Wilkes was 
connected with the Guaranty Co., a subsidiary of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, latterly as secretary of 
the investment committee. In June, 1934, he joined Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., in which organization he is in charge of 
the statistical and buying department. He is also a direc- 
tor of the Lincoln Mortgage Co. of Newark, N. J. J. P. 
Fordyce was reelected president; Frank D. Kirven and 
D. Theodore Kelly, vice-presidents; T. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer; A. P. McMurtrie, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; all other officers were also reelected. 
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Departmental Rulings 
(Coneluded from page 11) 


mined. The rulings which have been 
made from time to time under those 
statutes have been made for the pur- 
pose of putting into effect the legis- 
lative intent as evidenced by the clear 
language of the statutes. It would be 
too much to say that these rulings 
have been in every instance fully ex- 
pressive of the legislative intent, but 
as we have seen, when the rulings 
made have been in harmony with the 
three rules laid down at pages 5, 6 
and 7 of this memorandum, they have 
been sustained by the courts, and it 
seems fair to assume that the effect 


has been good. 






R. M*, a retail mer- 

chant, had a secret 
yearning. He wanted to trav- 
el. However, the demands of 
his business were such that 
as a young man about all he 
could do was read travel 
folders. 

A Berkshire Associate sold 
him a Retirement Income 
policy commencing at age 60. 
But his services did not stop at the 
delivery of the policy. Through the 
years before maturity of the policy 
he kept in close touch with Mr. M*, 
and even helped him with his busi- 
ness problems when it looked as 
though he couldn't meet his pre- 
mium payments. 

Today, the merchant and his wife 
are happily seeing many of the 
places they had day-dreamed about. 
And through the years he has stead- 
ily advocated Life Insurance and 
the Berkshire follow-through serv- 


In many instances these rulings 
have been in the interest of the in- 
surers, although at the time they were 
made they were not altogether satis- 
factory to some of the company rep- 
resentatives. 

We are told that every person is 
presumed to know the law. A certain 
Justice of the Supreme Court com- 
menting on this said: “Yes, everyone 
is presumed to know the law, that is, 
everyone except a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; he, poor man, doesn’t 
know what the law is until the Court 
of Appeals has told him.” I suppose 
this statement was not intended to be 
taken literally, but that it is substan- 
tially true is well illustrated by the 


ease of Ginell v. Prudential In- 





ice to his many customers and other 
friends. The BERKSHIRE Associate 
has placed many thousands of new 
business as a result. 

The moral? Properly-sold Life 
Insurance is not only a personal sat- 
isfaction in the happiness of others 
—it pays good dividends. 


This true story, taken from our own 
files, clearly demonstrates the great 
value of the professional training in 
lite underwriting that Berkshire Asso- 
ciates receive. * name on file 


C os fr An yf B ER KSH i RE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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surance Co., 119 Mise. 467. The plain- 
tiff’s claim arose under a policy of 
life insurance issued by the defendant, 
which contained a provision with re- 
gard to total and permanent disabil- 
ity. Insured became totally disabled 
by pulmonary tuberculosis of the 
lungs, for about 16 months, after 
which he was able to return to his 
occupation. The case was tried before 
Mr. Justice Angell of the Saratoga 
County Term of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Justice Angell held that a total 
disability from tuberculosis which con 
tinued for a period of 16 months is a 
“permanent disability” as that term 
is used in a policy of insurance and 
that the contention of the defendant 
that the plaintiff’s disability was not 
“permanent” within the meaning of 
the policy unless it continued during 
the lifetime of plaintiff was untenable, 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the amount of premiums paid 
by him during his disability, togethe: 
with the sum per month agreed upon 
for such time. 

The defendant, the 
surance Company, appealed to the 
Appellate Division. The case is re- 
ported in Vol. 205 App. Div. 494. The 
prevailing opinion was written by Mr. 
Justice Hasbrouck and he held, pre- 
siding Justices Henry T. Kellogg and 
Justice Kiley concurring, that: “Un- 
insurance 
benefit in 


Prudential In 


der a policy of disability 
which provides for sick 
case the insured suffers total and per- 
manent disability, the insured, who 
became a victim of tuberculosis under 
the age of 60, is entitled to receive 
payment on the basis of permanent 
disability. The word ‘permanent’ as 
used in the policy is applicable to a 
condition of disability which, while 
not transient, may, however, cease to 
exist in time.” Thus affirming the de- 
cision of the trial court and the opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Angell. Justices 
Van Kirk and Hinman dissented. In 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Van Kirk he says: 

“The learned justice at the Trial 
Term cited a number of authorities 
and illustrations indicating that the 
word ‘permanent’ does not always 
mean ‘forever’ (119 Misc. Rep. 467); 
but he has cited none which indicate 
that the word ‘permanent’ sometimes 
means ‘temporary’; and in no case 
was the word ‘permanent’ given 4 
construction in conflict with its ordi- 
nary meaning in the connection used. 

The defendant, the Prudential In- 
surance Company, thereupon appealed 
to the Court of Appeals which handed 
down a memorandum reported 237 
N. Y. 554, saying: “Judgments re 
versed and complaint dismissed, with 
costs in all courts on dissenting opin- 
ion of Van Kirk, J., below. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


In its report of business for the first three months this 
year, the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Mil- 
waukee showed total assets at a new all-time high of 
$1,307,223,800, as of March 31, an increase of $14,800,985 
since January 1, and a gain of $59,916,672 as compared to 
a year ago. At the end of the first quarter, the company 
had total insurance in force of $3,914,153,124, represented 
by 1,056,243 policies. This is a gain of $8,969,348 and 
7815 policies over the same date last year. In approaching 
the four billion mark the total insurance in force increased 
$2,940,593 since January 1, when the Northwestern Mutual 
was fifth in rank among all life insurance companies in 
the amount of ordinary business in force, excluding group 
and industrial. 


John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, N. J., was tendered a surprise luncheon re- 
cently by the officers and the board of directors of the 
company at the home office in recognition of his eightieth 
birthday. 


Frank J. Travers, second vice-president in charge of in- 
vestment research for the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., was speaker and discussion leader at the con- 
ference on retirement administration sponsored in Chi- 
cago April 26 and 27 by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. Mr. Travers 
was the only life insurance man to appear on the program. 

Next year’s agency convention of the American Mutual 
Life of Des Moines will be held at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
early in the summer of 1941, and will be for all agents 
who qualify in any or all of the American Mutual’s three 
production clubs Pioneer, Pacemaker and President’s. 








Pocketpiece 


One of our veteran underwriters years ago sold 
an endowment policy to a friend, who then moved 
to another city. Shortly after the endowment ma- 
tured, the policyholder sent his underwriter a 
postcard photograph of a good-looking house, and 
on the back wrote: “This home is what that life 
insurance bought for me.” 

The underwriter carried the postcard in his 
pocket, showing it frequently, until it had to be 
discarded as too worn to be seen. He says that as 
a motivator in sales it did him more good than 
any figures he ever quoted or any story he ever 
told. 

Many a shrewd underwriter carries with him, 
in pocket or in sales kit, his own policy of life in- 
surance, and he brings it out at the right moment 
as perfect proof that he takes the medicine he 
prescribes. One of them tells us he has thus worn 
out his policy six times, having it physically re- 
issued by the company. 

Such a pocketpiece is a visual “story of life in- 
surance in action,” unbeatable for motivation. 
The more personal the connection the better, as 
proving that life insurance is at its best in action 
rather than in theory. 


“ 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ITH almost the whole of Europe enmeshed in the 
WH cae of war, President Roosevelt sounded a grim 
warning note before a joint session of Congress last week, 
when he requested sufficient arms to repulse any invader 
that might attack these shores. He specifically asked that 
the aircraft industry step up its production to 50,000 
planes a year through an immediate appropriation of 
$896,000,000 and $286,000,000 more of authorized but un- 
appropriated funds to permit the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps to complete their defense program. Probably never 
before did the President receive such an enthusiastic 
reception as was tendered him by both Houses. Democrats 
and Republicans alike were in full accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program, promising him their whole-hearted sup- 
port and speedy approval of the huge armament program. 
Naturally Wall Street felt the repercussions of the Presi- 
dent’s plea, and a sudden rush of buying in aviation shares 
resulted. Stocks advanced rapidly under the flood of de- 
mands for war favorites, and the turnover on Thursday 
in the last hour of trading was 870,000 shares. Gains of 
two to six points were registered in aviation stocks, with 
smaller gains in other sections of the list. 


oo ~ 


HE North American Co., one of the largest utility 

holding companies in the United States, informed its 
shareholders and the SEC last week that it contemplated 
disposing of one-third of its consolidated assets, in an 
attempt to comply with the integration provisions of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. Mr. Shea, president 
of the North American Co., reported that the disposal of 
the particular assets would divest the control of the North 
American over electric and gas companies with assets 
approximating $450,000,000, and over other companies, 
including traction properties, with assets of about $200,- 
000,000. 

ok * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
reflected a gain of 3% points to 70 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates. Higher operations are expected 
by steel companies between now and the end of June, and 
the increased demand from abroad indicates a brisk sum- 


mer business. 
» ~~ * 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
€ ended May 11 and 18, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


May 11 May 18 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 industrials ....141.30 140.39 137.20 131.01 
DO. sdexeua ee 22.85 22.16 20.62 17.50 
100 stocks ....... 105.77 104.92 102.23 96.96 
et Nn chee cee 87.22 86.26 84.90 82.22 
* ~ ~~ 


OTTON futures developed a pronounced weakness due 
. to foreign liquidating orders, and prices declined $6 
to $6.50 last week. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade slumped 295% to 30% cents for the week precipitated 
by foreign interests tossing commodity futures overboard 
on the local markets, while corn was off 10% cents; oats 
down 4% cents and rye off 25 cents. 


—The Statistician. 
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DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


The First Life Insurance Policy 


Reproduced above is the first authentic life insur- 


ance policy of which there is a record. It was written 


1583 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was 


on the life of a William Gybbons, citizen and salter 


of London. 


Since 1583 life insurance has grown in public 


acceptance until, as William Allen White, the famous 
editor, says, “Life insurance as it stands today is one of 


the distinguished achievements of the modern world.” 


A facsimile reproduction of the Gybbons policy 


was one of a series of direct mail pieces mailed by 
the Company to the clients of members of “The 


Dependables.” 


(ONNECTICUT 





INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
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Departmental Rulings 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Thus the seven Judges of the Court 
of Appeals were unanimous in saying, 
in effect, that three Justices of the 
Supreme Court did not know the law 
and that two Justices Van Kirk and 
Hinman, did know the law. In 
this case the Court of Appeals was 
the court of “last conjecture” so that 
it now seems to be settled that the 
word “permanent” is not synonymous 
with the word “temporary.” 

The rulings of the insurance depart- 
ment, having the force of judgments 
of an inferior court, and being sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court, 
and by the Court of Appeals when an 
appeal to that court is permitted by 
the Civil Practice Act, it seems that 
if the rulings of the department are 
sustained in all cases where the rul- 
ings are based on correct principles, 
and are reversed only in cases where 
the rules set forth in this memoran- 
dum are violated, the department has 
no just ground for complaint. 

It seems that the whole matter may 
be summed up thus: 

Departmental rulings are made, (1) 
in the interest of the insuring public; 
(2) te secure for domestic companies 
fair competition against foreign com- 
panies admitted to do business in the 
state; (3) to prevent non-admitted 
foreign companies from doing busi- 
ness in this state in violation of the 
laws of the state; (4) to regulate the 
activities of field representatives of 
insurance companies so that there 
shall not be unfair competition in 
the solicitation of insurance risks; 
(5) that field representatives of in- 
surance companies shall be secure in 
their rights under their contracts of 
agency. 

Departmental rulings made along 
the lines indicated above are in the 
nature of orders or decrees of a court 
of original jurisdiction, and are sub- 
ject to review by the higher courts. 
Such rulings when made within the 
law, accomplish the results intended 
to be effected by the statutes and car- 
ried out by direction of the superin- 
tendent. Valid rulings made by the 
department are sustained by the 
courts, and invalid rulings are set 
aside by the courts, and the correct 
procedure is indicated in the court 
decisions. 


New Michigan Agency 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company has announced the opening 
of a new general agency at Flint, 
Mich., and the appointment of Robert 
A. Duncan as general agent there. 
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NOTHER recent death was that of Judge Patrick 
Zs WAY DOWN EAST J. Lane, assistant counsel and manager of the 
claim department of the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
By TOM EAGAN Co. Judge Lane was seventy years old and for nearly 
, twenty-five years was a well known figure in life insur- 
Court AST week the final monthly meeting of the Boston ance circles in Boston.” He was active in the Interna- 
aying, Life Underwriters Association was held and the last tional Claim Association. 
f the meeting was just as enthusiastic as the first and the 
e law whole season hit a series of highs for both the calibre coe 
k and of speakers and the attendance records. Last week’s HIS month has seen a number of agency changes 
In speaker was William H. Burns of Philadelphia and in New England. In Boston two Equitable agencies, 
$ was George Paul Smith, New York Life, was chairman in the William J. Carter agency and the Albert J. Farns- 
> that his capacity as president of the local association. worth agency have merged and in the future Mr. Carter 
it the * ¢ 6 will act in a managerical capacity. Up in Manchester, 
a HE passing of Daniel J. Bloxham, supervisor of the N. H., Gordon E. Wheeler widely ree National Lite 
part. ats field service department of the Travelers . —" has been appemes general agent 
neni earlier this month marked the passing of an ancient for the erat wil the Fidelity Mutual. In Portland 
» sulk English family. Daniel Bloxham, an outstanding edu- on Daley has taken on the general agency of the 
Court, cator in matters insurance, was the last surviving mem- — Mutual. Mr. Daley has been with the John Han- 
en an ber of his family that for centuries had flourished in cock in Portland for about eight years. 
ed by the village of Bloxham, in Oxfordshire, England. He i a 
. that was born in New York state in the Chautauqua region, Pee ; : 
+ on but only last summer he visited the ancestral home Ov ING up to Portland this week is Chester Mac- 
e rul- in England where he was feted in the old manor house. Neil, former president of the Massachusetts Ant 
ciples, I can think of no one at the moment for whom I have dent, who will have charge of the newly organized 
aie heard so may regrets expressed as I have heard for Mr. accident and health branch of the Union Mutual Life. 
Bloxham. This company has opened a new office at 80 Federal 
sie * * St., Boston. 
7 HIS week the news of the sudden death of Norman oie 
» mar in Moray, president of the U. S. Casualty, who was D R. Andrew J. Oberlander, now university physician 
’ widely known in New England and more particularly at the University of New Hampshire, will shortly 
e, (1) in Hartford, brought forth many expressions of regret. become the assistant medical director of the National 
ublic: Norman Moray came to Hartford to organize the Hart- Life of Vermont. The new assistant director is a 
panies ford Accident & Insurance Co., back in 1914 at the invi- Dartmouth man, a footballer and coach of considerable 
 com- tation of Richard M. Bissell. parts. 
in the —- = = —— ———_— = : —— ——_——— = ——— 
nitted 
busi- WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
“ os Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
es. of lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
there surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
on in eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
risks; = = == 
of in- Amount Invested | PerCent | Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount invested | Per Cent 
: Week Ending to Total | Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending __ to Total 
ure in Apri 20 | Investment April 27 | Investment | May 4 Investment May 11 Investment 
ets of ay | | - | —_—_———_ sain tied bees = 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 480,086 9.14 $ 1,197,068 7.80 $ 815,737 8.65 $ 155,444 2.57 
along On Dwellings and Business Property 1,722,668 32.81 4,094,114 26.69 1,869 , 068 19.81 1,307,635 21.64 
in the Total $ 2,202,754 41.95 $ 5,291,182 34.49 $ 2,684,805 28. 46 $ 1,463,079 24.21 
court RAILROAD SECURITIES 
>» sub- Bonds $ 118,298 2.25 $ 90,863 59 $ 768,484 8.15 $ 62,694 1.04 
ourts. —_ : 
n the Total $ 118,298 2.25 $ 90,863 59 $ 768,484 8.15 $ 62,694 1.04 
ended PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 869,797 16.56 $ 914,751 5.97 $ 1,124,762 11.92 | $ 304,682 5.04 
d car- Stocks 30,000 57 
perin- Total $ 899,797 “17.13 $ 914.751 | 5.97 | $1,124,762 11.92 $ 304,682 5.04 
y the GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
r the U. S. Government Bonds $ 1,318,375 25.11 $ 6,031,250 39.32 $ 1,000,000 10.60 $ 2,266,313 37.50 
e set Sends at Other Fores Governments 
orrect State, County, Municipal 301.563 5.74 1,511,465 9.85 3,274,463 34.71 1,269,027 21.00 
court Total $ 1,619,938 30.85 $ 7,542,715 49.17 $ 4,274,463 45.31 $ 3,535,340 58.50 
ees — $ 296,538 5.65 $ 1,309,749 8.54 $ 77,002 82 $ 412,501 6.82 
Stocks 113,691 2.17 189,933 1.24 504 068 5.34 | 285 572 4.39 
y Total | $ 410,229 7.82 $ 1,499,682 9.78 | $ 581,070 6.16 | $ 678,073 | = 11.21 
— ——e $ 2,904,571 55.31 $ 9,858,078 64.27 $ 6,244,711 66.20 | $ 4,315,217 71.41 
pening Stocks 143,691 2.74 189.933 1.24 504,068 | 5.34 | 265, 572 4.38 
Flint, Loans 2,202,754 41.95 5,291, 182 34.49 2,684,805 28.46 1,463,078 24.21 
Robert Total ~ $ 5,251,016 100.00 $15,339,193 100.00 $ 9,433,584 100.00 $ 6,043,868 100.00 
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The Return of Accident 
Insurance 


- would be not only strange, 
but practically phenomenal, if, 
in the welter of social, govern- 
mental and legislative changes 
which have occurred during the 
past several years and affected so 
many branches of the insurance 
business, accident and health in- 
surance should remain unscath- 
ed and inviolate. As a point of 
fact, indeed, accident and health 
insurance so directly concerns 
the person in its effort to protect 
his income that it was inevitable 
that the so-called dynamism of 
this era should affect it in direct 
proportion to its importance in 
the affairs of men. 

This was clearly indicated last 
week during the 26th anniver- 
sary annual meeting of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters at Atlantic 
City. And the data brought out 
at this meeting are, naturally, de- 
serving of close scrutiny by life 
as well as casualty companies, in- 
asmuch as both types of compa- 
nies are engaged in writing this 
coverage. What is of profound 
importance to the accident and 
health business is, in other 
words, certain to interest in cor- 
responding measure the life com- 
panies which have entered this 
field, and the trend among life 
companies to engage in this busi- 
ness is increasingly strong, with 
a number of them entering it 
during the past year. 

As far as the underwriting of 
this business is concerned, it was 
emphasized by George Goodwin, 
secretary, Connecticut General 
Life, and chairman of the under- 
writing committee of the Bu- 
reau, that legislative and other 


With The Editors 


problems have grown out of the 
current era of change. Naturally 
the war has developed complex 
problems of its own which have 
thrown sand into the gears of 
the accident and health business. 
Most policies now in force in 
this country contain some form 
of war exclusion, though few, if 
any, companies are knowingly is- 
suing new policies or continuing 
old ones when they have knowl- 
edge that the insured intends to 
travel or reside abroad where 
war conditions prevail. 

The Bureau's’ underwriting 
committee, incidentally, proved 
how vital is the existence of such 
an alert group to the welfare of 
the business, for through its ef- 
forts the special committee of 
the New York State Legislature 
which was engaged in shaping 
up the new New York Insurance 
Code was prevailed upon to make 
a number of desirable changes in 
the original plan of the code in- 
sofar as it affected the accident 
and health insurance business, 
particularly with reference to 
standard provisions. 

The accident and health insur- 
ance business has had a rather 
meteoric career during the past 
decade, as outlined in the annual 
report of the chairman of the 
Bureau’s Governing Committee, 
Thomas Hook, Standard Acci- 
dent of Detroit. Recalling the 
late twenties, when everybody 
appeared to have plenty of 
money and agents found it a sim- 
ple matter to sell large accident 
policies, with the result that the 
companies were being flooded 
with policies written at inade- 
quate rates and providing large 
death benefits, Mr. Hook drew 
the sharp contrast that followed 
after the stock speculation bub- 









ble had been punctured. 

Failure of banking institutions 
after the crash, increase of un- 
employment, manifold suicides, 
increase of the automobile haz- 
ard, malingering and other mani- 
festations of the sharp financial 
reverse brought the shadow of? 
disaster over the accident and 
health insurance business. Disa- 
bility claims were being extend. 
ed beyond normal, the lapsing of 
policies caused a severe shrink- 
age in premiums, loss ratios 
began to be alarming and the 
accident business seemed on the 
road to utter and complete ruin, 

Familiar story, indeed, of the 
general insurance business dur- 
ing the crazy months that fol- 
lowed the market crash and ex- 
tended drearily through the first 
phase of the depression. Drastic 
measures would have to be con- 
ceived and executed if the busi- 
ness was to be carried safely 
through that treacherous period 
and in 1931 the Bureau collected 
its underwriting, legal, statisti- 
cal and administrative resources, 
took the situation in hand and 
began to rebuild the business 
through the use of new policies, 
the introduction of reimburse- 
ment forms and the creation of 
the individual Hospital policy. 

The latter type of coverage is 
still in the experimental stage, 
but has caught the interest of 
the general public. 

Whatever happens, the year 
1940 will undoubtedly disclose a 
tendency on the part of accident 
and health writing companies to 
get together in building the busi- 
ness on a sound footing. Years 
of vicissitude and cross currents 
have conditioned them to the ne- 
cessity of close collaboration in 
this increasingly important line. 
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